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The One Who 
Can Keep Us from Falling 


Early one spring, a party of tourists 
visited the Grand Canyon. They spent 
several minutes on an observation plat- 
form, then ventured to an unprotected 
spot on the edge of the abyss. 

One of the women noticed a strange 
plant growing twenty feet below. Her 
collector’s urge was aroused, and she 
felt that she had to have it. Her husband 
but she brushed his objections 
aside and beckoned a nearby youngster. 

Hanging about in hopes of earning a 
tip, Sam came eagerly. His eyes bulged 
as the woman waved a five-dollar bill. 

“Here, boy,” she offered. “I'll give you 
this to get me that flower growing on the 
ledge. We'll tie a rope under your arms 
and let you down. It won’t take long.” 

Eyeing first the money and then the 
gorge, the youngster swallowed hard and 
shook his head. 


proteste d 


“But I must have that specimen for 
my collection,” she insisted. “Get it for 
me, and I'll give you ten dollars.” 

Still he refused. 

She stamped impatiently. “Then how 
much would you charge to go after it?” 

“Not that much, lady,” Sam explained. 
“Tll go for fifty cents—if you'll get my 
Dad to hold the rope.” 

In spite of the trouble civilization is 
facing, there is a Heavenly Father who 
is holding the rope for the world. More 
loving than any human father, he has a 
firm grip and never will let go. 


God not only cares about humanity in 
general; he is concerned about us as indi- 
viduals. He wants to give us strength and 
peace of mind. 

He would like to hold the rope for us. 
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‘When Tension 

Grips a Town’ 
« Reading . . . “When Tension Grips a 
Town” [PrespyTERIAN Lire, October 
30], . . . I was particularly impressed 
with the statement of the Milford father 
who said, “... The churches could have 
carried the day for sanity and common 
sense, but they weren't quick enough or 
clear enough.” When, oh when, will we 
stop speaking in “pronouncements” and 
start using the plain and simple language 
of the people? Why must we use schol- 
arly words and ponderous utterances 
when we can speak clearly, directly, and 
plainly? —WiLuiaM M. Hunter 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Robinson, Illinois 


‘Speaking 

of the City’ 

« Thank you for the October 16 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe on Presbyterian 
Facts. I have been a subscriber of your 
magazine for less than a year, so I had 
never read an issue of that nature before. 
I couldn't begin to tell you all the things 
I learned. And the articles were wonder- 





fu.—the article by Hermann N, Morse, 
on “The City” both “awful” and chal- 
lenging. ... 

But I certainly want to take issue with 
Dr. Morse on his statement (last sen- 
tence on page 19) that the city skims 
the cream off the country. ... I would 
say just the opposite is true—the cream 
stays in the country, and those who can't 
stand the gaff take to the city... . I sup- 
pose you have guessed by now that I am 
a country girl. That’s right, Iam... and 

. Dr. Morse .. . [can’t] . . . convince 
me that the cream of my community has 
gone to the city. 

—Mrs. MILAN BoswELL 
New Point, Missouri 


Christian Stewardship 

« Arthur L, Miller’s article “Gratefully 
Yours” [PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, October 16, 
1954], strikes at the heart of Christian 
stewardship in the small or the large 
church—is it to raise a budget, or out of 
gratitude to God, to dedicate a portion 
of time, talents, and money directly to 


His work? 


—Ernest L. ROBERTSON 
Prairie Grove, Arkansas 


of the overflowing cup of God’s 





blessings. 





Thanksgiving calls us to worship Him with grateful hearts 
and to share His bounty with others. 
Our Church invites us to “enter into His gates with Thanks- 


giving and praise: be thankful unto Him, and bless His 


name.’ 
The work of our Church awaits our “sacrifice of Thanks- a 
giving” in our glad and generous support of its ministry in a 


Christ’s name to a world in spiritual and physical need. 


“Since from His bounty I receive 
Such proofs of love divine, 
Had I a thousand hearts to give 
Lord! They should be Thine.” 


The Benevolence Responsibilities of the Presbyterian 
Church for 1954 can be met in full. 
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‘The Unfinished Work’ 


« I wish to thank you for one of the 
finest pieces I have ever read on the pen- 
sion plan, “The Unfinished Work” in the 
October 16 issue of PREsBYTERIAN LiFe. 

This makes warmly human and under- 
standable one of the most misunderstood 
agencies of our Church, the Board of 
Pensions. 

Reprints ought to be placed in the 
hands of every new pastor and every 
new church (and a few older ones too?). 

—RvuSSELL J. PRENTICE 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Alhambra, California 


This article is being published in 
booklet form and will be distributed by 
the Board of Pensions. 

—THE EDITORS 


‘Doting but Dozing’ 
« ... I have just completed reading 
“Doting but Dozing” [PrespyTertan 
Lire, October 30], by John Calvin Reid. 
The cartoon by Reichhold and the arti- 
cle by Reid are both excellent, carrying 
the message that Protestant parents need 
so to hear. ... This could well be another 
in our Board of Christian Education’s 
series, “The Christian Family Faces 
Crisis.” The cartoon well depicts the 
crisis—teaching, by example, to make 

our children pagans. . . . 

—GayLe A, MILLER 
Minister, Presbyterian Church 
Alexandria, Nebraska 


‘Twelve and Over’ 

« I recently picked up a copy of the 
July 24, 1954, issue of PrespyTERIAN 
Lire, containing the children’s story 
“Twelve and Over” [about a boy who 
attempted to continue paying half-fare 
at the movies]. 

I thought maybe some of your adult 
readers would be interested in knowing 
how we handled the same problem. As 
each of our youngsters approached his 
twelfth birthday, we began to build up 
in his mind the idea that he would soon 
reach a station in life where people would 
begin to regard him as an adult. On each 
child’s twelfth birthday we gave him the 
full price of a round-trip ticket on the 
bus, and he made a special bus trip just 
to be able to get on, drop the full adult 
fare in the box, and let the driver know 
that this was the first time that he was 
able to pay an adult fare. 

This so impressed . . . the youngsters 
that there was no temptation to “chisel” 
in any other transaction, like the price of 
theater tickets. 

It has been our experience that if the 
parents will take the initiative in things 
of this kind, there will be no problem for 
their children, and other youngsters will 
gladly follow suit. 

—RAYMOND KUESTER 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MtucColl Horton 





“Neither death, nor life... 


For I am _ persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, (Romans 8:38-39) 


N these triumphant words of Paul, 

which are often read at the funeral 
service, there is a striking suggestion that 
death may not be man’s only great 
enemy, but that life may conquer him, 
too. I am sure, Paul wrote, that neither 
death—nor life—will be able to separate 
us from the love of God. We are all 
aware that death is a strong foe against 
which we wage an unending battle, only 
to lose it in the end, whether the race 
prove to be a hundred-yard dash or a 
long cross-country run. But have you 
ever considered that life can be our great 
enemy, too? 

Death may bring the undertaker for 
the body, but life may bring the under- 
taker for the soul. Sometimes a child 
begins life in a home which seems to 
separate him from the love of God. The 
storics of most criminals and delinquents 
begin in homes marked by drunkenness, 
ignorance, poverty, and irresponsibility. 
Few lawbreakers grew up with Sunday 
school, Scouts, YMCA, or other charac- 
ter-building groups. Or think of the cul- 
tured pagans in our communities to 
whom the church is at best a harmless 
formality. How many of them came from 
homes where God was neglected, where 
Jesus was seldom mentioned, where 
stewardship was unknown? Those who 
began life in an atmosphere where 
prayer was highly regarded, where the 
Bible was an open book, where church 
work was considered a top priority, and 
where a percentage of family income was 
due the Lord, may be _ profoundly 
grateful. 

Even more often adult life separates 
us from God. Sometimes suffering, 
trouble, and the injustice of life harden 
a man and seem to draw him quite away 
from the love of God. Sometimes the 
pressures and pleasures of life seem to 
win a man’s whole allegiance. As Jesus 
put it, it is “the cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things entering in” (Mark 4:19) 
that steals a man’s heart away from God. 
Many parents’ hearts have been broken, 
many pastors’ hopes have been dis- 
appointed, when individuals who began 
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with great promise have been drawn 
away from the highest and best. 

But also, and this is the most elusive 
of all, life in a church sometimes steals 
people away from God. Involved in a 
church’s machinery, too familiar with 
the dispositions of our fellow Christians, 
deceived by pride that a church de- 
pends on us, we drift away from the 
Church’s God. How many adults stil] 
cel the wouderful devotion with which 
they first came into the Church? To how 
many is God more real today than when 
they first pledged their loyalty to Jesus 
Christ? In the Church we need to share 
the concern of one of the greatest of all 
Christians, “. . . lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I my- 
self should be a castaway” (I Corin- 
thians 9:27). 

These and other experiences of life 
have the potential of separating us from 
God. “But from my experience,” said 
Paul, “I am persuaded that there is abso- 
lutely nothing in life that should separate 
us from our Lord.” As friends suffer a 
physical separation and yet remain 
friends, nothing should separate us from 
God. Man may wander far, but nothing 
is too bad in life to make God withdraw 
his love for us, or to separate us finally 
and irrevocably from that love. God may 
have to wait patiently for us to come to 
our senses and accept his love offered in 
Jesus Christ. But when the prodigal 
turns around and comes home, the 
Father is always there to welcome him 
with open arms. There is a verse in 
Romans which is particularly meaning- 
ful in the Moffatt Translation, “For God 
never goes back upon his gifts and call” 


(Romans 11:29). 


It is more obvious that death does not 
and cannot separate us from God’s love. 
Death takes away our loved ones, but 
the Christian believes that this separa- 
tion is only temporary. He professes a 
faith that death does not and cannot 
separate us from the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. Isn’t that the message of the 
Cross? Isn’t that the meaning of Easter? 
That’s why death, the one victorious 
enemy that every man faces, does not 
terrify the Christian. He knows that, 
whether here or there, he is never sepa- 
rated from the love of God. That means 
strength in life and peace in dying. For 
the Christian is fully persuaded that 
neither the trials and temptations of life, 
nor the inevitability of death, can sepa- 
rate him from the love of God as found 
in Jesus Christ. 
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THE COVER shows Captain Dick 
Nelson of the motorship Princeton- 
Hall peering over the treacherous 
inlet waters of the Alaskan coast 
(see Alaska’s “Presbyterian Navy”). 


Charles H. Malik, delegate to the 
United Nations from Lebanon, is 
author of Asia and Africa Ask 
Searching Questions. The article is 
condensed from an address de- 
livered to the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Malik, a member of the Politi- 
cal and Security Committee on the 
U.N., has a long record of brushes 
with Soviet delegates behind him. 
Formerly a philosophy professor, 
Dr. Malik now and then finds occa- 
sion to point out the skyhooks of 
logic and paper-stretcher reasoning 
in Soviet debating techniques be- 
fore the international body. Red 
rebuttals take the familiar ad homi- 
nem line of aspersing Dr. Malik’s 
youth—he was only thirty-nine when 
appointed to the U.N.—or his former 
profession. 

Back in 1950 no less an authority 
than Andrei Y. Vishinsky called 
Malik “a young professor [with] in- 
genious, naive, contradictory, incon- 
sistent ideas,” and admonished him 
not to “assume tasks you cannot 
cope with.” Last month the same 
Vishinsky was excoriating the same 
Malik: “Apparently he lost his way 
today. Instead of going into a uni- 
versity hall, he got into this com- 
mittee.” 

But to the non-Communist world, 
it looks as though the young pro- 
fessor copes very ably indeed, so 
much so that he is one of the free 
world’s most respected spokesmen, 
A Christian in a nation that is half- 
Moslem, half-Christian, Dr. Malik 
isa layman in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 


Kenneth J. Foreman (Living 
Above Our Names) is a minister in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and 
a teacher at Louisville Theological 
Seminary. 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING 

. a picture story of youngsters 
enjoying Christmas . . . 

. interviews with residents of a 
large metropolitan area about their 
feelings and views on the hydrogen 
bomb. 
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Communicating the Gospel 


Evangelism Sunday, November 28 





TT people of God are in this world as the Church, and 
they are never alone with their Lord in isolation from 
the world. It is the world which he came to save. Without 
the gospel the world is without sense, but without the 
world the gospel is without reality. Evangelism is no 
specialized or separable or periodic activity, but is rather 
a dimension of the total activity of the Church. Everything 
the Church does is of evangelizing significance. Through 
all the aspects of its life the Church participates in Christ's 
mission to the world, both partaking of the gospel and 
seeking to communicate it. Evangelism is the place where 
the Church discovers itself in its true depth and outreach. 

But this witness of the Church to its Lord is weakened 
by our faithlessness—not least by our divisions. Therefore 
will the Church deal with these divisions with holy im- 
patience, and passionately strive for unity. . . . Also, 
wherever Christians find themselves separated by caste, 
class, racial or other barriers, they will boldly cross them, 
manifesting Christ’s solidarity with the whole of mankind. 
In a divided world they will fulfill Christ’s ministry of 
peace, manifesting in their own life the new mankind which 
has begun in Jesus Christ. Wherever they encounter social 
injustice, they will do battle for its redress, bearing witness 
to the restoration of humanity in Christ. 

What then are the concerns of evangelism? One is surely 
so to proclaim the gospel that it will transform the group- 
ings and patterns of society in which men and women are 
involved, to the end that human institutions and structures 
may more nearly conform to the divine intention. . . . 

Still another aspect of evangelism is the attempt to bring 
people into the full life of the Church as expressed in a 
local congregation. . 

But underlying these concerns of evangelism is the bring- 
ing of persons to Christ as Savior and Lord that they may 
share in his eternal life. Here is the heart of the matter. 
There must be personal encounter with Christ. . 

We must remember that evangelism is God’s work in 
which we are his agents. . . . Through his guidance we 
must seek lines of effective communication with those out- 
side the Church’s life, and be prepared to face the demands 
which the proclamation of the gospel makes upon us. . . . 

Firstly, there must be encounter with the world. The 
Church must break out of its isolation and introversion, 
meeting the individual where he is with the compassion and 
comprehension of Christ. While this initial demand applies 
to all evangelism, it is particularly relevant to workers and 
intellectuals, many of whom are conspicuously outside the 
life of the Church. No social group lies outside the orbit 
of the compassion of Christ. 

Secondly, there must follow the speaking of a word 
which is intimately related to the problems of the individual 
in his world. We must let every man know that he is of 
inestimable worth in the sight of God... . 

Thirdly, too often our words have been impotent because 
they have not been embodied in works of service, com- 
passion, and identification. It is not enough for the Church 
to speak out of its security. Following our incarnate and 
crucified Lord, we must live in such identification with man, 
with his sin, his hopes and fears, his misery and needs, 
that we become his brother and can witness from his place 
and condition to God’s love for him. Those outside the 
Church make little distinction between faith and works. 

Fourthly, in order to possess the power to evangelize, 
the Church must nourish its life on the Bible. To recover 


for current thought the great Biblical concepts is one of 
the pressing needs of evangelism. In the communication of 
the gospel the Bible occupies a unique and central place, 
The Bible speaks to all, provides a common language for 
the Church, transcending our divisions. . . . 

Literature and the arts play an increasing part in the shap- 
ing of men’s outlook; but we also face today the over- 
whelming impact of the cinema, radio, and television, as 
well as the greater perfection of posters, newspapers, and 
magazines. . . . The Christian Church must use these same 
media, for it is essential that Christianity, the questions it 
asks and the answers it offers, should permeate the general 
consciousness, if the ground is to be prepared for individual 
decision for Jesus Christ. In many countries the churches 
can make full use of these opportunities only if they are 
prepared to work together. ‘ 

Because of its importance in the life of the Church, 
serious thought should be given to a more realistic training 
of the ministry, including provision for the service of theo- 
logical students in industry and agriculture, and the addition 
of social studies and field work to the curriculum. 

The renascence of non-Christian religions and the spread 
of new ideologies necessitate a new approach in our 
evangelizing task. In many countries, especially in Asia and 
parts of Africa, these religious revivals are reinforced by 
nationalism and often present themselves as effective bases 
for social reform. It is not so much the truth of these systems 
of thought and feeling which make appeal, but rather the 
present determination to interpret and change oppressive 
conditions of life. Therefore, they confront us not only as 
reformulated creeds but also as foundations for universal 
hope. Such hope is based on man’s persistent desire to be 
master of his own destiny, The gospel hope, on the con- 
trary, does not rest upon what man can do for himself but 
on God's promise, in judgment and mercy, finally to fulfill 
His purposes. 

The Christian knows and believes that, in Jesus Christ, 
God has given to man the full and only sufficient revelation 
of Himself. . . . The Christian will proclaim the gospel as 
God’s judgment upon all human quests and questionings. 
But in his approach to men of other faiths, he will humbly 
acknowledge that God has “left not himself without 
witness.” . .. 

The ambassador of Christ is primarily concerned not with 
the faith that a man professes, though he should understand 
it with sympathetic insight, but with him as he really is, a 
sinner like himself and one for whom Christ died. This 
means that the first step in evangelism must always be not 
that of controversy but of identification and alongsidedness. 

The tragedy of the world is that it knows no judge, no 
lord of history. To the Church it is given to know that 
man is not condemned to an endless succession of meaning- 
less nights and days, to never-completed toil, to uncomforted 
mourning or ever-disillusioned hoping. It possesses, oF 
rather is possessed by, the hope of a glorious fulfillment. 

In this hope we are saved and by it we live. . . . The 
time of evangelism will not last for ever; it will be suc- 
ceeded by the time of the Kingdom fulfilled. The good 
news will not remain forever a promise made: it will become 
a promise kept. The gospel will not be the knowledge of 
the privileged few: It will be revealed to all... . 

Therefore are Christians under constraint to declare this 
hope to the world until the consummation of the Kingdom 
and the coming of the King. 


Selections from the report on evangelism adopted by the World Council of Churches, Evanston, Mlinois, August, 1954 
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Questions 


By Charles H. Malik 


N considering the problems of Asia 

and Africa, especially in relation 

to the Christian Church, I speak 

as a member of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, and tend to see things from 
that perspective. It seems it is not yet 
entirely forbidden, nor is it altogether 
indecent, to view the world as a Chris- 
tian, namely, as standing together with 
the world inexorably under the sign of 
the Cross of Jesus Christ, even the only- 
begotten Son of God, who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 
heaven and was incarnate of the Virgin 
Mary, who was crucified by us men 
under Pontius Pilate just outside Jeru- 
salem, who certainly rose from the dead 
on the third day and ascended into 
heaven where he sits on the right hand 
of the Father, and who most certainly 
shall come again in glory to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

We are called upon to put aside all 
human cleverness and fear, in fact all 
natural or social distinctions, and, in the 
fellowship of the Spirit, to reaffirm, just 
like guileless children, the wonderful 
Faith of our fathers. We do not speak 
as doctors or farmers or businessmen 
or professors or theologians or diplo- 
mats or officials of this or that organiza- 
tion, nor do we speak as members of this 
or that profession or nation or class or 
race or sect or movement or party or 
philosophical school of thought, much 
as every one of these distinctions has 
upon each one of us its own proper 
claims and enjoys in its own right a real 
and valid domain of truth. We speak 
rather on a much deeper plane than all 
this; in fact, on the deepest plane we 
know, namely, on the plane of our 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. On this plane 


we acknowledge we are not only not 
self-sufficient, not only limited creatures, 
not only creatures of the liv ing and true 
God on whom we depend every minute, 
but fallen and sinful creatures, not just 
rebellious against this or that good and 
right thing, but rebellious by nature, 
not just mortal with a scientifically cal- 
culated probability of so many more 
years still to live, but spiritually dying 
every minute and physically liable to 
die any minute, perhaps even this very 
one. On this plane of sin and death 
which encompasses us all, and indeed 
the whole of mankind, we also acknowl- 
edge with tears of rapture the victory 
and power, the glory and forgiveness of 
Jesus Christ, who renews us by his grace 
every day. It is then on the plane of for- 
given sinners, with equal emphasis on 
the sin which is wholly ours and on the 
forgiveness which is wholly Christ’s, that 
we dare speak. On this plane, than which 
nothing is more ultimate, we can speak 
in freedom and without reservation, for 
how can there be any reservation when 
one is face to face with the Cross, where 
“the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began,” is completely re- 
vealed, even to the innermost secrets of 
our own petty hearts? 


It is permitted to each one of us, 
whatever might be his vocation in life, 
to ascend to the hill of the Cross and 
to view the world from there. And if 
there is anything more refreshing, more 
exhilarating, more releasing, more hum- 
bling, more new and creative, than what 
we see in the blazing light of the Cross, 
even for what we otherwise do in life, 
I confess I do not know it. Nay, there 
can be no such thing. 








Two great continents, Africa and Asia, are awakening. Their deep 


Two continents awaken 


sta and Africa are rising. They 

desire the full enjoyment of 

their natural rights. The Asian 

and African will is taken into 

account in world councils today more 
than ever before. We are not only deal- 
ing with the vast majority of the human 
race and with incalculable natural re- 
sources: We are dealing with ancient 
cultures proud of their achievements, 
jealous for their spiritual values, and be- 
coming increasingly conscious not only 
of their latent inner strength but of how 
much the West has owed them. Where 
would the West be without Greece, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, the 
Near East in general, Persia, India? 
Where would the Western Church be 
without the tears and sufferings of the 
saints in North Africa, in Alexandria, in 
Jerusalem, in Antioch, in Ephesus, 
namely, in that great are of the southern 
and eastern Mediterranean which con- 
stitutes the meeting-place of Asia and 
Africa and in those days also of Europe? 
The rise of the East is in part the affirma- 
tion of the original base of the West. 
The Church can and should rejoice in 
this phenomenon. How much the East 
owes its rise to the direct and indirect 
activity of the Church, both to the 
faithful witness of whatever remained of 
the Church in the East and to the dy- 
namic witness of the Western Church 
and its manifold missionary impact, is a 
tale still to be told in all its pathos and 
depth. Christ has been at work all along, 
in ways past our comprehension, to bring 
about the rise of the East. It is im- 
possible for Christians not to pray for 
and bless every genuine attempt at dig- 
nity and independence, every craving 
for freedom and equality, every desire 
on the part of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa to exploit their resources for their 
own benefit and to realize their poten- 
tialities to the full. These are as much 
the children of God, “created in his own 
image,” as anybody else, and Christ died 
as much for them as for you and me. 
The challenge of Asia and Africa, so 
far as their present fundamental revolu- 
tion is concerned, is for the Christian 
conscience, in all sympathy and love, to 
understand and be concerned about their 
political, economic, social, and spiritual 
needs. Wherever people can rule them- 
selves, even if imperfectly—and who 
amongst us can cast a stone at imperfect 
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government abroad?—they have every 
right to do so. Wherever there is unjust 
foreign exploitation of natural and hu- 
man resources, it should cease, and peo- 
ple should be trained in the theory and 
technique of mastering and turning to 
good use the riches of the earth. The 
great stirrings for social justice, for the 
elimination of discrimination and misery, 
for the liberation of the eternally de- 
pressed and dispossessed, for conferring 
some dignity upon millions of human 
beings who are only human by name, 
all this certainly reflects the will of 
Christ. Whoever misses the bus with re- 
spect to fundamental social change is 
certainly going to be left by the wayside, 
and therefore nothing is more necessary 
for Christians than to make sure they 
understand the social forces at work and 
to try to help them in their truly for- 
midable tasks, with all the moral and 
intellectual resources at their command, 
resources which we ultimately derive 
from the compassion of Christ and the 
righteousness of God. 

In the relation of Asia and Africa to 
the outside world, problems of political 
freedom, economic development, social 
and racial justice always arise. There is 
no one neat “solution” applicable to all 
of them, and whoever believes in such 
a thing is an irresponsible or misguided 
idealist. Every such problem requires 
profound political, social, and scientific 
analysis, on the part of the best minds 
directly involved, before light can be 
shed upon it; and in some cases the pro- 
foundest and most responsible analysis 
fails to show a way out. The interests 
appear to be conflicting, to be irrecon- 
cilable, to admit of any happy, or some- 
times even unhappy, issue. The question 
then must remain in “suspense,” a judg- 
ment upon the folly and sin of men. 


HE duty of the Christian in all 

this is clear. He is to identify 

himself with the cause of truth, 

justice, and being everywhere, 
as best he sees and understands these 
things, leaving the issue to God; and 
if he lags behind for whatever rea- 
son, he will be an unprofitable servant. 
Above all, he should never approach 
problems with preconceived ideas, but 
should have the deepest respect for 
facts, for objective situations; and often 
the facts are anything but obvious, The 
primary Christian virtue in international 


relations is hard-hearted idealism. If 


the Christian of the West cannot always 
determine policy, he certainly can and 
should help promote everywhere a more 
adequate knowledge of the facts. In 
tangled situations where unregenerate 
human passions rule, often it is a matter 
of producing an atmosphere of conf- 
dence, and if the Spirit of Christ cannot 
induce such an atmosphere, the Spirit, 
I mean, of One who by obedience unto 
death had no axe whatsoever to grind, 
then nothing else will. 

Asia and Africa will develop their own 
social and political forms. These will not 
be the same as those known in the West. 
The place and mode of existence of the 
individual, of the family, of the cor- 
porate organization, of government and 
law, and of the production and posses- 
sion of wealth, all these will vary con- 
siderably from Western norms. Asia and 
Africa demand that they enjoy the nec- 
essary freedom to develop their own in- 
stitutions and values, namely, to be 
themselves. This is certainly right, for 
“in my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,” says the Lord, and all cultures 
will have to bring in their own diverse 
gifts when he comes again, The impor- 
tant thing is not uniformity of culture 
but the growth of an international and 
intercultural order wherein every people 
and every culture will freely develop its 
own genius as much as possible and as 
best it can, subject obviously only to four 
conditions: 


(a) that no culture or nation en- 
croach upen another; 

(b) that therefore they all voluntarily 
enter into some universal jurid- 
ical order; 

(c) that there be free interchange of 
ideas and goods among them; 
and 

(d) that the enjoyment of a certain 
indispensable minimum of fun- 
damental human rights be guar- 
anteed within each of them. 


The point of free interchange of ideas 
and goods is that this is the only way 
of avoiding putrefaction, stagnation, er- 
ror, false self-sufficiency; for cultures 
have a chance to correct themselves and 
grow, and truth has a chance to assert 
itself, only in an atmosphere of exposure 
to freedom and light. And the point of 
human rights is the great question 
whether there is not a fundamental, 
natural core of rights and freedoms de- 
fining our very dignity as human beings, 
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problems are of the spirit, and only Christianity can solve them 


a core which cannot be derogated from 
no matter how compelling the circum- 
stances or diverse the cultures. If such 
a core of rights exists—and this is a ques- 
tion for fundamental research—then a 
Christian cannot, under the false pretext 
of tolerance and respect for freedom, be 
indifferent to the miserably human lot 
of men in many an African or Asian 
culture. 

And foremost among the freedoms to 
be ensured in all cultures is freedom of 
thought and conscience, namely, that 
no arbitrary, external, social, or political 
impediment be placed before man in 
his sincere quest after the truth. The 
freedom needed is not the questionable 
freedom of being, but the genuine free- 
dom of becoming. It is a mockery of 
man, of truth, and of God if after much 
suffering a man sees in freedom more 
light and still he cannot open the win- 
dow to let it in. 


Problems of mind and spirit 


oR ALL their intricacy, the polliti- 
cal, social, and economic prob- 
lems of Asia and Africa are 
nothing compared to the intellec- 
tual and spiritual problems. For we can 
already see with some assurance that 
if people do not yet completely rule 
themselves, they will sooner or later; if 
people are not yet fully able to exploit 
their own resources, they are on the way 
of doing so; and if social discrimination 
and injustice still prevail, the one pro- 
nounced temper of the age is precisely to 
attack them, In these fields we can see 
ahead, albeit more or less dimly. 

But what is going to happen to the 
mind and soul of Africa, that is the 
question. Nor is it true that once people 
have achieved their political independ- 
ence, once they have attained economic 
plenty, and once they have brought 
about social justice, the spirit then will 
take care of itself. This is the greatest 
fallacy of the present age, that the mind, 
the spirit, the soul of man, the funda- 
mental bent of his will, is derivative 
from, subordinate to, a function of, his 
economic and social existence. So long 
as man can say with Galileo, “And still 
it moves,” so long as he of all creation 
can commit suicide—and any one of us 
can do so—there is here provided an 
absolute refutation of the doctrine that 
the intellectual and spiritual is wholly 
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derivative from the economic and _ so- 
cial. If in its theory of man Communism 
commits this radical fallacy (and yet 
even in this Communism is dialectically 
hypocritical because nobody seems to 
pay more attention to ideas and funda- 
mental attitudes than Communism), 
then nothing is more ridiculous than the 
sight of those who say they wish to “fight 
Communism” and then turn around to 
concentrate on the economic and social 
alone; for by thus denying the original 
efficacy and independence of mind and 
soul they reveal that, so far as the theory 
of man is concerned, they are at bottom 
Communistic themselves, and that with- 
out even the advantage of dialectical 
hypocrisy. 

The real challenge of Asia and Africa 
is of an intellectual and spiritual order. 
Concerning the question of multiplicity 
of cultures there arises the baffling prob- 
lem of the truth of culture, even beyond 
the minimum common requirements 
necessary to ensure the dignity of man. 
Is there such a thing as a scale of cul- 
tures? If there is, what is the principle 
of this scale and how may it be justi- 
fied? Is it enough for a thing to have 
occurred to be true? Even on the plane 
of sheer happening, sheer existence, is 
there such a thing as a false event? Is 
falsehood—historically, culturally, spirit- 
ually—something positive, real? What is 
falsehood? Who is to judge these things? 

These are neither simple nor unim- 
portant questions. They are of the es- 
sence of every intercultural situation. 
The best minds would have to wrestle 
with them, alike in the East and in the 
West. Let us, however, beware lest we 
approach them without first being ut- 
terly shattered ourselves at the foot of 
the Cross. It is only there that there is 
some chance that we become ashamed 
of our cultural pride. It is only there 
that we learn unmistakably what to say 
and what not to say. “Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” Pride dis- 
torts one’s judgment; it produces in 
others a revulsion against the truth. If 
no culture can learn under the spirit of 
pride, it does not follow that truth is 
overpowering under the spirit of meek- 
ness. Man in his pride may rebel before 
meekness as much as before pride. What 
is needed, then, is God’s absolute pa- 
tience and faithfulness, and a little child- 
like trust on our part that only if we love 


enough and care enough and _ think 
enough and suffer enough, we shall 
know a little more, and God will take 
care of the rest, 


From the West—science 


ITHOUT science and tech- 

nology Asia and Africa 

cannot develop them- 

selves. But neither the 
one continent nor the other can be said 
today to be the home of science and 
technology. These disciplines flourish 
in Europe and in the two offshoots of 
Europe—America and the Soviet Union. 
It follows that for their own develop- 
ment Asia and Africa must ultimately 
depend upon one or more of these three 
homes of science. It will be decades, 
and in some cases centuries, and in some 
cases perhaps never, before Asia and 
Africa can liberate themselves from this 
scientific dependence. 

Nor is it certain that such a liberation 
would be a good thing even if it were 
possible. Why should we set continent 
against continent, race against race, cul- 
ture against culture, in these matters? 
Why should it not be a good thing to 
have scientific interdependence in the 
world? Why should I be unhappy if the 
theoretical secrets of the natural re- 
sources of my nation could be known 
and mastered only by foreigners? 

These matters are ultimately grounded 
in the fallen nature of man, This is where 
religion, and especially the Cross and 
salvation of Jesus Christ, comes in, Na- 
tions and cultures seek complete self- 
sufficiency even in scientific matters be- 
cause of the ultimate facts of power, 
pride, and fear. For science means pow- 
er, and there is no guarantee that those 
who possess it will not exploit and en- 
slave those who do not, although the 
latter, if they possessed it themselves, 
would most certainly not prove more 
virtuous. Only then, as people feel they 
belong to a larger whole which they 
trust and which they can call their own, 
only as relations of confidence and jus- 
tice are established between peoples, 
only as adequate curbs, both legal and 
moral, are developed against the cor- 
ruptions of pride and power, will Asia 
and Africa accept their scientific de- 
pendence upon Europe and its offshoots 
as a final fact. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ALASKA’S 


The Princeton-Hall carries ministers, church groups, and emergency aid from village to village along the Alaskan coast. 
Doubling as Sunday school missionaries, the crew here comes ashore in an outboard skiff carried on the deck of the ship, 


“PRESBYTERIAN NAVY” 


In a land where the main thoroughfare is a waterway. 


the 64-foot Princeton-Hall takes Presbyterians about the Church’s business 


By Janette T. Harrington with photographs by Joseph Elkins 


He “Presbyterian Navy” belongs 
j pelle: to Alaska—our churches in 
other places seem to get along satisfac- 
torily without need of a boat. But the 
low-beamed, 64-foot, 165-horsepower 
motorship Princeton-Hall is essential in 
‘un area where there's almost more water 
than land, and where, to get from one 
steep-sloped, fog-topped, pine-crested 
island to another, a boat to thread its 
intricate way around is essential. Board 
and presbytery (there are two presby- 
teries in Alaska: Yukon and Alaska) esti- 
mate that Princeton-Hall has saved them 
thousands of dollars in transportation 
charges. 

Skipper Dick Nelson and the motor- 
ship carry young people to youth con- 
ferences, church officers to presbytery 
meetings, and presbytery and other of- 
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‘ 
Southeastern Alaska is a mingling of 
several cultures. Near Presbyterian 
church are Thlingit Indian totem poles 
reminiscent of a 


primitive religion. 





ficials on go-and-see visits to local 
churches. They carry workers home, and 
youngsters who have no particular home 
to Haines House, Presbyterian haven 
north of Juneau. This summer, the boat 
was crowded with a group of work- 
campers from the States, come to Alaska 
for a summer of work as vacation school 
teachers. 

From May to late fall, the Princeton- 
Hall is gone almost continuously, Sum- 
merlong, Nelson and his Thlingit Indian 
helper, Dan Kahklen, scarcely see their 
wives and families of three and nine chil- 
dren, respectively. (This summer Dick 
took his son, Chipper, along to shorten 
the separation.) Wintertimes, when lei- 
sure for dry-dock repairs and general 
housecleaning is axiomatic, the Prince- 
ton-Hall still has work to do. In many 
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ways, it fills the same role as the road- 
worn car Of the Sunday school mission- 
ary in inaccessible spots not reached by 
the ordinary church. 

The broken coast of Southeastern 
Alaska is dotted with little villages with 
queer-sounding names: Klawock, Hyda- 
burg, Wrangell, Kluckwan. Inactive 
many months of the year, they come to 
life with the salmon catch. Fishing boats 
moor at their docks between runs out 
to sea; women and families come along 
to live for the season in quarters pro- 
vided by the canneries. Many of these 
villages have their own churches. For 
the others, Nelson says, “Our job is to 
get a preacher to the people.” 

A July night at Waterfall, where a 
big cannery is located, is typical. As the 
Princeton-Hall draws wp to the dock, a 
big loud-speaker blazes out the an- 
nouncement, “Church services tonight 
in Cabin 8.” Cabin 8 is not a compart- 
ment of the ship, but a boxlike structure 
on land looking about adequate to hold 
a small family in cramped discomfort. 
Nevertheless, at eight o'clock, ten, thirty, 
then forty roughly-dressed men and 
women and wriggling children—Haida, 
Thlingit, Norwegian—crowd into the two 
rooms. Elmer Parker, Presbyterian min- 
ister from Hydaburg, leads the service. 
Without Mr. Parker, Dick Stussi would 
have preached. He is a student from 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
pinch-hitting for the summer as extra 
crewman, occasional preacher, and help- 
er in the network of daily vacation Bible 
schools. 

With fall, the Princeton-Hall acquires 
a full-time preacher—the Reverend Don- 
ald Schwab, former executive at Haines 
House, Asa matter of fact, in a pinch 
Dick Nelson could preach himself. 

A Presbyterian elder, he spent a pe- 
tiod as lay worker aboard the MS Willis 
Shank, independent marine medical 





Captain Dick Nelson (left), a Presby- 
terian 


elder, relieves his assistant, 
Dan Kahklen, a Thlingit Indian, at the 
helm on narrow course among inlets. 
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mission which used to cover similar ter- 
ritory for a short time. 

Nelson is a fisherman from way back, 
having been brought up from Seattle by 
his father as a high-school boy to fish 
Alaskan waters. After he finished school 
and one year of college, and between 
jobs around Seattle, he took another 
whack at Alaska, including a term of 
service at Sheldon Jackson Junior Col- 
lege in Sitka, where he operated the 
school boat, the SJS. 

Just about the time the war started, 
Nelson was snatched up by the Coast 
Guard, Coincidentally, he and the Prince- 
ton-Hall saw war service at the same 
time. Shortly after the motorship was 
built, it was commandeered by the Navy 
for use as a patrol boat in Alaskan wa- 
ters; the marks of the mountings of ack- 
ack guns and depth charges are still to 
be seen on her decks. 





A 


yi kava 


The crew asks blessing before chow. The 
ship’s provisions are stocked in Juneau 


whenever possible, as food flown to 
isolated villages is very expensive. 


A few years after the war, Dick went 
to work as a cannery watchman at Kla- 
wock. One night, two men stood talking 
far into the night on the dock, One was 
Dick; the other one, the Reverend R. 
Rolland Armstrong, Presbyterian field 
representative in Alaska. The question 
under discussion: What was the best 
possible use of Nelson’s-talents? Shortly 
after that, he was appointed missionary- 
in-charge of the Princeton-Hall. 

Dick’s familiarity with Alaskan wa- 
ters comes in handy in an area where 
landmarks are tricky and where the 
climate is given to fog, rain, and low- 
hanging clouds. One night—this was sev- 
eral years ago when he was out on the 
SJS—Nelson had given the tiller to his 
helper and gone down for a rest. Sud- 
denly the other man shook his shoulder 
and cried, “Which way do we go past 
that red light to starboard?” Dick 
rubbed the sleep out of his eyes and did 
. double take. “Light?” he exclaimed. 





are workcampers 


Summer passengers 
from “The States” assigned to teach 
classes of vacation Bible school in vil- 
lages too small to have own churches. 


“There's no light around here. That must 
be a ship, and we must be about to run 
into it.” He averted the crash. 

Like other helmsmen, Dick likes to 
ride with his radio-telephone tuned in, 
ready to. pick up weather reports and 
news of the catch. True to the tradition 
of the sea, he shifts course at once if he 
hears of a ship in trouble. When word 
came recently that a ship’s motor had 
broken down out to sea, the Princeton- 
Hall was the first craft to come to the 
aid of the distressed vessel. 

Long experience has made Skipper 
Nelson wary on the water, and he puts 
a foot down flat on taking unnecessary 
risks. Alaska still remembers that a Pres- 
byterian missionary-pastor, the Rever- 
end Verne Swanson was drowned a few 
years ago when overtaken by a storm in 
open water. 

“When the Lord says go, we go,” Dick 
says, But with “maturity” (he was thirty- 
nine his last birthday), he has grown 
cautious. “I wouldn’t leave the dock any 
more if I didn’t feel the Lord was with 
me,” he declares. 

“Most of the jackpots we get into 
around here give advance notice any- 
way,” he went on. “When the storm 
warnings go out, I head for shore. You 
never know when water is going to get 
in the fuel oil or the motor conk out. 
When that happens, it’s better to be near 
land.” 

Dick wasn’t along the night a boatful 
of men going to a presbytery meeting 
headed into a storm and_ wallowed 
through the waves for over twelve 
hours. Just as well that he wasn’t, per- 
haps; he’d rather have let the men be 
late. His attitude represents not timidity 
but stewardship. He looks on the Prince- 
ton-Hall as the Lord’s property and feels 
quite sure he wants her kept in good 
shape. 

General running costs of the ship are 
covered by the Board of National Mis- 








ALASKA’S 
‘“‘PRESBYTERIAN 
NAVY”’ 





The Princeton-Hall casts anchor at one 


of many shore villages, and two crew 


members head for land in the skiff. 


sions. They include maintenance, fuel, 
and food. For trips lasting several days, 
Mrs. Nelson generally makes out menus 
ahead and buys supplies in Juneau 
where she can watch for bargains. 
Visitors aboard usually make _ their 
own bunks and help out with the ship's 
chores. In the ordinary scheme of things, 
Dan Kahklen is ship’s housekeeper, 
looking after the galley, swabbing down 
the decks, shining the brass. A quiet 
little man and hard worker, he had his 
first trip a few months ago 
when he was named commissioner to the 


“outside” 


General Assembly. 

The Princeton-Hall is getting along in 
years as motorships go, Patched up for 
further service, she nevertheless faces 
honorable retirement as soon as the Na- 
tional Missions Board receives enough 
money, through spontaneous contribu- 
tions, to replace her. 

Activities of the Princeton-Hall under- 
went severe scrutiny when plans for its 
replacement were under discussion, Pre- 
vailing decision took leaf from Dick 
Nelson’s own book—as long as the mis- 
sion ship can serve, it ought to be kept 
in the water. 

Now that great development of Alas- 
ka’s timber resources is underway, small, 
remote, logging camps are beginning to 
appear along the shore, all of them far 
from any church. All along the coast, 
Dick thinks, the need for greater church 
influence can be seen—Saturday nights, 
he says, a man can be robbed and rolled 
off the dock and people will hardly ask 
what has become of him. 

Instances like these mean to him a 
job cut out for the Princeton-Hall. As 
he'd like to keep on 
“Our job 


long as he is able, 
carrying out his watchword: 
—get ’em there.” 
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In one kind of shore call, Skipper Nelson (left) confers with elders James Edenso 
and David Jason (right) of Hydaburg Presbyterian Church, on transport needs. 
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In another kind of call, an invalid at isolated spot, Audrey Shaquanic, receives 


visit from Captain Nelson and Richard Stussi, seminary student and sun 








ner pastor. 
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Helpful answers to basic questions 


about The Presbyterian Foundation 


By Frank M. Totton* 


Question: In brief, what does the Presbyterian Foundation 


do? 


Answer: It has two main functions—the encouragement of 
gifts for the Church’s endowment fund and the management 
of that fund. 


Question: What do you mean by endowment fund? 


Answer: A permanent fund. One where the money is in- 
vested and made to produce income. The principal is not 
spent, but remains at work, earning income year after year. 
This kind of income is vital for the long-range work of the 
Church. If we can build up a large enough endowment, we 
can be sure that there will be enough money coming from 
it now and in the future to carry out the work of the Church. 


Question: What kind of gift is the Foundation interested in? 


Answer: Two kinds. One is the unrestricted gift, the gift to 
the Church where the donor does not specify the uses to 
which the money will be put. This is particularly useful be- 
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cause it permits each General Assembly to decide just 
where the earnings on that money will do the most good. 
Since no one knows exactly what the needs will be in the far 
future, this gives the governing body of the Church the free- 
dom to use the funds where the needs are greatest. Gifts of 
this type should be made to the Foundation since it is the 
agency authorized to receive gifts for the Church as a whole. 


Question: And the other kind? 


Answer: The gift for a specific purpose. Suppose you want 
to help support one of the seminaries or Church-related col- 
leges or to augment pensions for retired ministers, or that 
you're interested in Westminster Fellowship or any other 
specific work of the Church. You can make your gift to the 
Foundation so that its income will go to that purpose in 
perpetuity. 


Question: That means, in effect, forever? 





° As this issue goes to press, the editors are grieved to 
learn of the unexpected death of Mr. Totton. See page 22. 
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Answer: Yes. As far as anyone can see into the future, that 
income will go to that particular work. 


Question: For what other purposes would an individual give 
to the Foundation? 


Answer: For the benefit of his own local church. 
Question: How would that work? 


Answer: His funds would be invested by the Foundation, 
and the income would be paid to the church he names. 


Question: Is that an advantage over giving directly to the 
local church? 


Answer: It may be. For one thing, the local church would 
not have the burden of investing the funds, managing them, 
and reinvesting them from time to time as economic condi- 
tions change. Yet it would receive income regularly from 
the Foundation to use as it saw fit. 


Question: Would the same apply to gifts for the Boards or 
other agencies? 


Answer: Yes. The Foundation would make the investments 
and pay the income on them to whichever Church organiza- 


tion the donor chose. 


Question: Couldn't he accomplish the same thing by giving 
directly to the Board or agency? 


Answer: Yes, provided he wants all of his gift to go to one 
Board. Say he wants it to go to Christian Education; he can 
give directly to that Board or to the Foundation, But if he 
wants to divide it between two or more organizations, he 
should make the gift through the Foundation. 


Question: And the Foundation would distribute the income 
to the various purposes he wanted to support? 


Answer: Yes. We have a case like that right now. A woman 
who wants to set up a memorial fund for her parents wants 
some of the income to go for National Missions, some for 
Foreign Missions, and some for Christian Education. And 
she has decided on the proportion she wants each to have. 
By making her bequest to the Foundation she can accom- 
plish exactly what she wants to do. 


Question: You mention “bequest.” How is that different 
from a gift? 


Answer: A bequest is a gift made in a will. It takes effect 
when the donor dies. A gift is one that takes effect at the 
instant the donor makes it. If vou give $10,000 to the Foun- 
dation now, the Foundation has it now. If you bequeath it, 
the Foundation will receive it after you have died and your 
will has been probated. There are lots of other variations, 
of course, such as making a gift to the Foundation under a 
trust agreement through which the donor receives the in- 
come during his life and bequeaths the principal to the 
Church on his death. 


Question: Are there still other purposes for which the donor 
would make his gift or bequest to the Foundation? 
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Answer: Many. You can give to the Foundation for ih vene- 
fit of your own synod or presbytery, for one of ovr C virch- 
related hospitals, or for the Council on Theological Educa- 
tion. You can give to it for the Presbyterian men’s or wom- 
en’s organizations or for any other agency of the Church, 
No matter what the Church purpose you want to support, 
you can do it through the Foundation. 


Question: How much income will the gift or bequest earn? 


Answer: For the past fifteen years, the Foundation’s invest- 
ments have earned an average of about 4 per cent on their 
market value. At that rate a gift to the Foundation would 
pay income equal to its face value about every twenty-five 
years, and the principal would still be there, still earning, 


Question: Then a gift of $1,000 would pay $1,000 to the 
Church in income alone over a twenty-five-year period? 


Answer: Yes, provided that the rate of income is about the 
same in the future as it has been in the past. 


Question: And at the end of twenty-five years, the original 
$1,000 would still be there? 


Answer: Still be there and still earning. That’s why we call 
it “the gift that endures.” It keeps on working for the Church 
far, far into the future. As a matter of fact, if the past trend 
continues, the $1,000 may even be worth more at the end 
of twenty-five years. 


Question: Who invests the funds for the Foundation? 


Answer: Our Finance Committee. They are members of 
the Foundation’s board of trustees who have a great deal 
of experience in banking, finance, and investments. We 
also get investment counseling service from the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. The trust company is cus- 
todian of the funds and treasurer of the Foundation. 


Question: What kind of securities do you invest in? 


Answer: Common and preferred stock, government and 
corporate bonds. The Committee tries to strike a prudent 
balance between income and safety—that is, between the 
greater earning power of stocks and the greater stability of 
bonds. 


Question: Is each individual gift or bequest invested sep- 
arately, or are they all handled together? 


Answer: They are grouped together in a common trust or 
mutual fund we call the Combined Trust Fund. Each in- 
dividual fund has a proportionate undivided share in the 
whole fund. 


Question: That's like the privately operated mutual funds, 
isn’t it? 


Answer: Yes, with some exceptions. For one thing, the 
Foundation, as a nonprofit organization, provides the 
service at cost. Another difference is that we can accept 
funds only where the Church has a substantial interest. We 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Church Giving Rises, 
Average $45 


Church members—individually and as 
a group—are giving more than ever be- 
fore dollar-wise. 

The National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Stewardship and Be- 
nevolence announced early this month 
that cash gifts from U.S. church mem- 
bers averaged $45.36 for 1953, as com- 
pared with $41.94 for the previous year. 
In addition, Protestants for the first time 
are giving to their churches at an annual 
rate of more than one-and-a-half billion 
dollars. 

Total cash contributions by forty- 
five Protestant and two Eastern Ortho- 
dox bodies with a combined member- 
ship of more than 33,000,000 totaled 
$1,537,309,000 for last year. The figure 
represents an increase of $136,000,000 
over 1952. Percentagewise, it is a jump 
of 8.5 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of roughly 3 per cent in church 
membership. 

The great bulk of contributions was 
earmarked for local congregational ex- 
penses, a breakdown shows, The new 
annual figure is $1,228,257,647, with 
forty-seven church bodies reporting, as 
compared to $1,114,810,848 reported 
by forty-five bodies the year before. 
These funds went to pay ministers’ sal- 
aries, church maintenance and repairs, 
fuel, light, and similar expenses. Six 
church bodies estimated that as much 
as 35 per cent of all their congregational 
expenses could be ascribed to new build- 
ing programs. 

Gains were also shown in benevolence 
giving. Church-sponsored home and 
foreign mission programs, overseas re- 
lief, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and hospitals received $308,874,662 
during the year—an increase of more 
than $22,000,000 over the previous year. 


Comics Publishers 
Adopt Code of Ethics 


Rising demand by parents for a clean- 
up of comic books brought action last 
month from the industry itself. 

First, twenty-four of the country’s 
twenty-seven leading comic-book pub- 
lishers formed the Comics Magazine As- 
sociation of America. Second, the asso- 
ciation’s newly-appointed “code” admin- 
istrator announced a Code of Ethics for 
the industry. All members of the asso- 
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ciation, said administrator Charles F. 
Murphy, have adopted the code which 
bans all comics “that are offensive to 
public taste.” 

Mr. Murphy recently resigned as a 
New York city magistrate to accept his 
new post. He declared that he will “ex- 
pose” any publisher who defies his or- 
ders and prints a comic book without 
his approval. The code’s two sections 
deal with editorial matter and adver- 
tisements. The editorial code prohibits 
anything which might be an incentive 
to crime or which exploits horror and 
terror. It regulates the dialogue of 
comic-book characters and the costumes 
which they wear. A section on marriage 
and sex lays down rules for reverent 
treatment of these subjects. The code 
also provides that “ridicule or attack on 
any religious or racial group is never per- 
missible.” The code further provides 
that “inclusion of stories dealing with 
evil shall be used or shall be published 
only where the intent is to illustrate a 
moral issue.” 
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The code for advertising matter 
stresses that “good taste shall be the 
guiding principle.” Standards set up for 
the editorial content of comic books are 
applicable to their advertising content. 
In addition, advertisements of liquor, 
tobacco, sex-instruction books, and gam- 
bling equipment are designated as “un- 
acceptable.” 


Landmark on Tour 


An American landmark recently be- 
gan a 30,000 mile fund-raising campaign 
on its own behalf. The bronze weather- 
vane (below), which topped the steeple 
of Christ Episcopal (Old North) Church 
in Boston, early this month commenced 
a tour of eastern cities to raise $150,000, 
the amount needed to replace the steeple 
toppled August 31 by hurricane “Carol.” 
It was from the steeple of Old North 
Church that Paul Revere received a lan- 
tern signal that started him on his ride 
to warn of the approach of the British 
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in 1775. 
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Weathervane of Old North Church, Boston, starts tour to raise funds for new 
steeple. Marines in early American uniforms flank Vicar Charles R. Peck at ceremony. 
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JOYOUS EMBRACE of refugee sister and her brother marks reunion of Hatzi family at airport, after separation of more than 
three years. Mr. Hatzi (center) and his wife, who came from Albania, were the first family to pass through immigration. 


THE CHURCH AND REFUGEES: 


FIRST THROUGH THE GATE © 





HE gate to America is small but once 
Was get through, there is so much 
freedom inside.” This statement by a 
former fugitive from the Iron Cur- 
tain came true late last month as the 
first group of refugees to enter the 
United States under the 1953 Refugee 
Relief Act landed at New York's Inter- 
national Airport. 

Although North Atlantic gales had 
made their chartered plane almost nine 
hours late, the group of seventy men, 
women, and children appeared uncon- 
cerned by the delay. Said a passenger, 
an East German whose command of 
English enabled him to speak for the 
others: “I've waited many months to 
come to America; a few hours more isn’t 
so long.” 

Government officials and represent- 
atives of Church World Service, the re- 
lief agency of the National Council of 
Churches, through which cooperating 
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denominations are handling the reset- 
tlement program, were at the airport to 
meet the future citizens. Within a few 
hours of their arrival the refugees, rep- 
resenting half a dozen countries under 
Communist domination, had passed 
through immigration proceedings, eaten 
their first American meal, and had been 
taken by bus to a hotel. The next morn- 
ing some families took short walks, usu- 
ally keeping in sight of the hotel. Others 
were interviewed by reporters, who 
conversed with the refugees through 
Church World Service interpreters. 
Before leaving for railroad terminals 
and bus stations to continue their jour- 
neys, several refugees asked to speak at 
a conference of denominational resettle- 
ment committees. A twelve-year-old boy 
orphaned in World War II—the youngest 
to make the trip alone—said: “I am 
happy to be here; thank you.” An Al- 
banian who had escaped but returned 


to bring out all but two of his family 
told the conference: “I leave Albania 
because Communists took my house, my 
farm, everything I had. I thank you for 
giving me the chance to start over in 
your country.” 

Later, church and government re- 
settlement experts at the conference 
discussed progress being made to ac- 
celerate the rate of immigration under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Speakers 
agreed that it was now up to church 
people to sponsor the 209,000 refugees 
granted asylum by the act. Before a visa 
may be granted overseas, it was pointed 
out, a United States sponsor must first 
have signed an assurance that the family 
will have lodging, that the head of the 
family will have a job, and that the new- 
comers won't become public charges. 

Case history files on hundreds of fam- 
ilies eligible under the act are now avail- 
able at the headquarters of each de- 
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4 
YOUNGEST TRAVELER, Gunnar Sprin- 
gis, enjoys first American meal. A war 
orphan, he will live with grandparents. 


YEAR-OLD BABY, daughter of Albanian 
parents, has known nothing but the 
cramped life of a Greek refugee camp. 


nomination participating in the project. 

Miss Margaret Gillespie, director of 
the Presbyterian Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services, especially urges churches 
which have had no previous experience 
in finding homes for refugees to assist 
in the present program. The Presbyte- 
tian Committee—whose office is at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York— 
is prepared to handle some 3,000 cases 
before the act expires in December, 
1956. 

To date the response to pleas for as- 
surances has not been large; less than 
200 sponsors have volunteered. But this 
quiet start was no cause for despair. 
Under the first United States refugee 
acts in 1949-53, Presbyterians spon- 
sored some 6,500 new Americans. And 
there was every hope that Presbyterian 
individuals and local congregations 
would continue their leadership in refu- 
gee settlement under the new law. 
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Escapee Program USA 
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PATIENT WAITING in lines that move slowly is feature of refugee life children will 
long remember. Here they watch parents register at hotel where group stayed. 
Government furnished plastic bags (foreground) to supplement meagre luggage. 
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REFUGEES PRAYED, heard organ recital at Calvary 
Episcopal Church. A woman who lived in camps for 
three years said being in church gave her new hope. 
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EXHAUSTED from long trip, East Ger- EXPLORING NEW YORK, family from Yugoslavia takes a brisk walk around Gram- 
man mother holds daughter’s doll while ercy Park. Mr. and Mrs. Laux (rear) and two daughters walked from Yugoslavia to 
her husband gets room assignment. grandmother’s home in Austria. Boy (holding grandmother’s hand) was born there. 


» 


FAMILY SPOKESMAN Maria Teubner (left) is helping her sister 
Chriseldis and their parents gain command of the new language 
Maria learned English while an Air Force secretary in Germany. 
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The Church in South Africa: 
Grief Beyond Measure 


Both the government of South Africa 
and the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa last month were sharply 
criticized again for the policy of apar- 
theid, or racial segregation. Dr. Geof- 
frey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
charged the South African government 
with totalitarianism through its “imitat- 
ing of the methods of Communist gov- 
ernment and control.” 

“It is grief beyond measure to us,” 
he said, “that—just at this moment when, 
in many ways, [world] tensions are re- 
laxing—all portents in South Africa point 
toa relentless pursuit of a policy toward 
the native population which is regarded 
by almost all Christian opinion outside 
that of the Dutch Reformed Church as 
unchristian in principle and bound, in 
the long run, to be catastrophic in its 
effects. . . . 

“Each detail of the application of the 
policy of apartheid seems to us a fresh 
violation of Christian principles and 
common justice.” Dr. Fisher noted that in 
South Africa native education had first 
been brought under the Ministry of 
Native Affairs, then steps were taken to 


insure that native education would be | 
“strictly limited to what the government | 


thinks good for them,” and this was fol- 
lowed by the taking away of the natives 
from their western lands. 

“Now the tenure of church properties 
(in native locations) is to be limited to 
a year at a time,” he said, “and is to be 
subject to cancellation when the activi- 
ties of the church tenant are, to quote 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, “such 
as to encourage deterioration in the re- 
lationships between natives and the gov- 
ernment or government persons or 
bodies.’ 

“The deterioration, it is to be ob- 
served, can—in the government's view- 
only be caused by others and never by 
the action of the government itself. That 
is totalitarianism and differs not at all 
from the suppressions of civic freedom 
and church life in Communist countries. 
It is strange that the South African gov- 
ernment does not begin to suspect its 
own wisdom when it finds itself imi- 
tating the methods of Communist gov- 
ernment and control.” 

Dr. Fisher noted that South Africa’s 
Anglican bishops had “again and again 
protested with power and_ charity” 
against the actions of the South African 
government and that “we in this country 
have supported them wholeheartedly.” 
“More than that,” he said, “it is not 


proper for us to do, nor would it be | 


profitable for the cause we hold dear, 
that is that the people of South Africa 
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The Princeton Hall at Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka, Alaska. 


Ataskans at 17 ports of call are always glad 
to see the Presbyterian Princeton-Hall. She is 
their angel of mercy, bringing food, mail and 
medicine —and transporting patients to hos- 
pitals. More important even, this floating chapel 
brings Bibles and Christian ministry to isolated 
church groups as well as to canneries, fox farms 
and mines. 


Whether it be the Alaskans, the Indians, the 
lumberjacks or others, the National Mission- 
aries and the National Mission churches are 
devoting their lives to make and keep America 
a Christian nation. 


You ean share in this Christian ministry by 
buying a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY. You 
receive a guaranteed life income with steady 
regular payments. There are many other ad- 
vantages. Write today for free booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent 
income | would receive, my date of birth being. 





month day yeor 


At present | am most interested in 
(0 Beard of National Missions (0 Board of Foreign Missions 


() Board of Christian Education 
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As General Electric sees if... 


An average U.S. family uses enough power each day 


to equal the energy output of 35 hard-working men 


Nowhere on earth has electricity been put to 
work more widely than in the United States, and 
its price been kept so low. 

In just 20 years, the power used in the average 
home has increased four times. And its price has 
been cut almost in half, even though the cost of 
living has nearly doubled. 

We’ve come a long way since Thomas Edison 
invented the first home use of electricity — an 
electric light — just 75 years ago. There are three 
reasons for this progress. 

First, America’s electric utilities have invested 
in facilities ($18 billion in the last ten years! ). And 
the electrical industry has steadily increased the 
efficiency of power equipment. Turbine-generators 
made by General Electric, for example, produce 
10 times more electricity per pound of coal than 
Edison’s original generators. 


Second, appliances have been constantly im- 
proved and are mass-produced to bring their price 
within reach of everyone. The first 60-watt lamps 
cost about $1.00 and gave a light equal to 7 car- 
dles; a G-E 60-watt lamp today gives a light equal 
to 67 candles, and costs only 19 cents. 

The third reason for progress is our free ecot- 
omy, which has allowed industry to grow, create 
jobs and produce effectively for everyone’s benelit 
As we see it, it adds up to a good example of prog: 
ress in the American way. 

Meanwhile, we’re hard at work to make the fu 
ture even better. 


For more information, send for 36-page illustrated booklet 
“Power Maker for America”—the story of how electricity® 
made. Write General Electric, Dept. Z2-119, Schenectady, N.!: 





booklet 
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They go to work at the touch of a finger tip: 
1. Swivel-top vacuum cleaner and accessories 2. Food 
freezer 3. Twin-fan ventilator 4. Floor circulator fan 
5. Portable mixer 6. Refrigerator-food freezer 7. Triple- 
whip mixer with accessories 8. Electric sink (including 
dishwasher) 9. Kitchen wall clock 10. Disposall® (food- 
waste disposer) 11. Sandwich grill-waffle iron 12. Auto- 
matic coffee maker 13. Range 14. Steam and dry iron 


15. Automatic toaster 16. Heating pad 17. Table tele- 
vision set 18. Alarm clock 19. Portable radio 20-20A. 
Lamps: Inside-frost, three-lite, white-bulb, sunlamp, heat 
lamp, spotlight, floodlight, circline fluorescent, and fluo- 
rescent 21. Console television set 22. Clock radio 23. Oc- 
casional clock 24. Table radio 25. Automatic washer 
26. Clothes dryer 27. Workshop motor 28. Water heater 
29. Year-round air conditioner 30. Automatic blanket. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
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and, indeed, of all Africa, be treated as 
friends and partners to be helped on lov- 
ingly to the goal of a truly equal part- 
nership in all social and civic freedoms. 
But we are sorely tried.” 

The Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa also came in for criticism 
during a debate at the United Nations. 
Iraq’s permanent U.N. representative, 
Awni Khaiidy, accused the church of 
being largely responsible for racial seg- 
regation in South Africa and the man- 
date territory of South-West Africa. He 
said the fact that the Dutch Reformed 
Church was the only national religion in 
the country was an important factor in 
South Africa’s policy of segregation. Mr. 
Khalidy charged South Africa’s action 
in beginning the integration of South- 
West Africa was equivalent to the use 
of force and contrary to the U.N. charter. 
South-West Africa, he said, is the only 
territory placed under mandate that had 
not yet become either independent or 
been placed under U.N. trusteeship. 

When the Malan government first 
advocated apartheid, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of South Africa endorsed 
the segregation policy. Since then, how- 
ever, some individual Dutch Reformed 
leaders have criticized it. At the World 
Council of Churches’ Second Assembly 
in Evanston, Illinois, in August, Dr. Ben 
J. Marais of the South African denomi- 
nation rejected the segregation princi- 
ple and called on his church to admit its 
guilt. 

Other Protestant denominations and 
the Roman Catholic Church in South 
Africa generally have opposed the 
apartheid policy. Some of these groups 
have taken the lead in fostering inter- 
racial gatherings and church services in 
the face of official disapproval. 


Frank M. Totton: 
Vitality Unbounded 


In banking circles, where he labored 
for more than forty years, Frank Morti- 
mer Totton was called “the man every- 
body knows.” In church, civic, and 
charity work, Frank Totton was known 
from coast to coast as a buoyant speaker 
and hard worker. 

In fact, Frank Totton was probably 
the most widely traveled and widely 
listened-to banker in the United States 
before his retirement as vice-president 
of New York’s Chase National Bank last 
May. It is estimated that he journeyed 
more than a million miles during the past 
quarter-century bringing facts and cheer 
to thousands of community and business 
groups. 

An article in the June American 
Banker quoted Mrs. Totton as saying 
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about her husband, “Every time he hears 
the dishes rattle, he gets up to make a 
speech.” But although Frank Totton 
made thousands of speeches in thou- 
sands of places, he still found time to 
serve his church and his community—as 
well as his bank—with deeds as well as 
words, 

Mr. Totton, for many years an elder in 





Frank M. Totton 


the Larchmont Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, was also national chairman of 
the United Negro College Fund, New 
York State grand master of the Masons, 
board chairman of the New York State 
YMCA, and treasurer of World Literacy, 
Incorporated, which sponsors Dr. Frank 
Laubach. 

As an active Presbyterian layman, 
Frank Totton gave many hours to the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
was chairman of the national laymen’s 
committee for the Restoration Fund, and 
held the chairmanship of the Budget and 
Finance Committee of the General 
Council from 1945-48. 

But all these responsibilities and many 
others outside and in the banking world 
gave way to a new and exciting job for 
Mr. Totton this spring. He retired then 
after more than thirty years of service 
with the Chase National Bank to accept, 
at the age of sixty-four, the post of ex- 
ecutive director of the newly created 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

The Foundation, formerly the Trus- 
tees of the General Assembly (for a full 
description of its activities, see the arti- 
cle by Mr. Totton on page 13), was a 
nation-wide project which called for the 
utmost of organizational and promo- 
tional skill. Frank Totton hurled himself 
into the new task with his usual un- 
bounded vitality, scurrying from one end 
of the nation to the other at the drop of 
a name. 


But last month—the job going well- 
Frank Totton and his wife took off some 
time for an overdue vacation. They were 
in Miami, Florida, on October 31 when 
Frank was stricken suddenly with a 
heart attack. He was rushed to a hos- 
pital but passed away on the morning of 
November 1. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
the Foundation in particular will not 
soon forget Frank Totton. Neither will 
the thousands of people who will re- 
member him as America’s best-known 
banker. And it is important to note that 
the organization he directed for such a 
tragically short time is in business to 
serve the whole Church forever. 


Voters Take Action 
On Bingo, Schools 


Voters in several states took action 
this month on issues of interest to 
churchgoers. 

In Michigan, a referendum on the 
legalizing of bingo was defeated, but by 
such a slim margin that it looked as 
though the battle would have to be 
fought again in 1956. The Detroit and 
Michigan Councils of Churches led the 
campaign against bingo. Downstate 
Michigan largely opposed the legaliza- 
tion of bingo; the Detroit metropolitan 
area, however, heavily favored the 
measure. 

In Utah, three state-operated junior 
colleges will not be returned to the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Bills needing approval by the 
electorate, had been passed by the legis- 
lature to transfer the three schools and 
close an additional one. The action, 
urged by the governor because of the 
state’s financial difficulties, aroused wide- 
spread opposition. Petitions demanding 
referenda on both questions were signed 
by the required number of voters and 
filed with the secretary of state last 
February. Shortly before the election, 
Mormon officials issued a statement dis- 
avowing any connection with widely 
circulated pamphlets advocating the 
transfer. The statement reiterated the 
church’s stand—announced during the 
legislative action in December—that it 
would operate the schools as junior col- 
leges if they were given up by the state, 
but that it was not “actively seeking” re- 
turn of the institutions. 

In Georgia, voters approved by a nar- 
row margin the so-called “private 
school” amendment, strongly opposed by 
church and educational groups. The 
measure would abolish public schools in 
the event an end to segregation was or- 
dered in Georgia. It would, in turn, set 
up a system of private schools permitting 
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grants to individual citizens of the state. 

The Georgia Council of Churches, in 
an election-eve appeal for defeat of the 
measure, said that “free public schools 
are the unique foundation of American 
democracy.” 

“We call upon all church bodies, local 
and regional,” the Council declared, “to 
make a calm, intelligent, Christian study 
of the issues involved and then to speak 
openly and uncompromisingly for action 
in accordance with Christian principles.” 


New President 


At Elkins College 


The Reverend Dr. David K. Allen, 
former pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fairmont, West Virginia, was 
inaugurated last month as the eighth 
president of Davis and Elkins College, 


Elkins, West Virginia. The half-century- | 
old college is owned and operated by the | 


West Virginia Synods of the Presby- 
terian Churches U.S. and U.S.A., and 
the Presbyteries of Lexington and Win- 
chester in Virginia. 


The Church in the World: 


No Questions Here 


One of the great issues that the Chris- 
tian Church has tackled in the past 
generation—particularly in the United 
States—is its relationship to social, eco- 
nomic, and political events. 


Some Church leaders have felt that | 
religious bodies have no right to con- 


cern themselves over these matters. 
Others have felt that the Church must 
speak out on any issue that involves 
moral judgments. A lively running-battle 
of words and deeds has been fought be- 
tween the adherents of these two be- 
liefs, with the decided edge in recent 
years going to the latter group. 

Good example of this trend came in 
September when the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of its right to 
speak out (see P.L., Oct. 30). And early 
this month, the Pope of the Roman 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
made a clear statement on this topic. 

Pope Pius XII, at special audience be- 
fore some 900 cardinals and bishops, de- 
fended the right of the Church “to direct 
the consciences and actions of men” in 
matters which are not strictly religious. 

The supreme pontiff of Rome de- 
plored what he called a tendency not to 
listen to bishops and priests in “matters 
of this life.” The Pope added, “We must 
take an open and firm stand against 
errors of this kind.” 
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Nationally Advertised 


At $9.95 


SENSATIONAL VALUE— ONLY 

plus 50c shipping or C.O.D. plus postage 
NOW YOU CAN DRESS SUSIE, TOO— 
SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING 








SUSIE WALKER ‘ist ve DOLL () - 


With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN Hair _” 


So Lifelike you'll think she's a real girl She 
SUSIE DOES walking with her little mother. stsie Sleeps 


EVERYTHING Walker is beautifully formed, even to the P 
© She Wolks— small details of finger nails, dimples and (¢ &» 
tind = her chubby arms and legs. She OAL 
@Turns Head | 2s5uUmes and will hold (no flopping) all . 
Pong te lifelike positions. Susie can be washed, ‘“<7P- 
Walks dressed and undressed in standard 20” doll ~-‘®= 
@She Cries— costumes. Her hair can be washed and She's 
She Sleeps combed; her pigtails braided and set in Unbreakable 
© "Magic any fashion desired. Nothing can go 
Action'’ wrong with her working parts and she is 
Legs molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
© Completely assures years and years of loving play. 


Susie Walker is the answer to every girl's 


Washable dreams. Comm Va: 
e a, ended by Parents Maga- = 
Seer zine. Wnion-Made in U.S.A. by skilled Sits By 
es ameasiond American workers. Satisfaction Uncondi- Herself 
Watkin: tionally Guaranteed! a 
9 SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE Deg S| 


— IN THE LARGEST SIZE MADE—23” 
TALL. Nationally advertised at $15.95. 


" 
20" TALL = OUR PRICE—$5.95 plus 50c shipping or ayy 
C.O.D. plus stage. Live 
SMALLER SIZE SUSIE WALKER: All 
.98 above features but No Voice—14” TALL, Wash Her 
dressed K¢&- $5.95. OUR PRICE $2.98 plus 50c Dress Her 





shipping or C.O.D. plus Postage. 
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Style 14” Size} 20” Size| 23” Size 
Hat & Coat Ensemble | 79¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
Bridal Ensemble 98¢ | $1.49 | $1.79 
Plaid Vinyl Raincape 29¢ | 39¢ =| 4% 
Ballerina Outfit 49¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
Hostess Coat 2%¢ 69¢ 7% 














Sheer Nightgown 39¢ 59%¢ 69¢. 
SPECIAL PRICE IF YOU 




















ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS} $2.98 


Sheer Nightgown | Hostess Coot 


$3.98 | $4.98 ae 





_P. J. HILL CO. Dept. P-777 





933 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 








THE ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED ‘to send complete ‘information about their products. 
EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you Advertisements of New Products and Services. 








By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom 


MAKE YOUR HOME glow and glitter this Christmas with this thrill- 
ing new book to show you how. Look at this list of fully illustrated 
themes for decorating all through the house: angels, birds, reindeer, 
poinsettias, Christmas tree balls, bows, fruits, cones. How to make ever- 
green ropes wire frames, plaques, wreaths, sprays, baskets, evergreen 
bowknots, kissing rings, cardboard or wire trees, logs, crescents, even tree 
ornaments. How to cut plywood sleighs, triptychs, candleboards, and bells. 
How to get snow, frost and unusual color effects. There are 20 table 
decorations too; and gift-wrapping and card-display suggestions, a whole 








section for clubs. 10 Day Money-Back Guarantee. 


121 Photographs—4 Color Plates 224 Pages 50 
AUTOGRAPHED COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST ppd. 








by Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


America's favorite desk Calendar is better than ever! 
This vear, the full-color covers feature primitive African 
sculpture in a@ provocative combination of pure design 
and natural beauty. Increased to 64 lovely photographs 
showing the best from the best arrangers in the United 
States and Canada too. Descriptions of plant materials, 
colors, and containers complete this yearly ‘‘course in 
flower arranging.'' Right-hand pages hove an inspiring 








1955 FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 


More Beautiful Than Ever 


Order this indispensabie desk accessory today. Amer 
ica’s favorite Calendar sells out fast. 
A half dozen will solve six gift problems! 


The perfect little gift to put under the tree. 
64 PHOTOS 

FULL-COLOR COVERS $ 00 

BOXED FOR MAILING oe 


quotation, and space for appointments. and still only ppd. 
coco — — —— 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT | porortHy BIDDLE SERVICE, Pleasantville 8, N. Y. 
FOR CHURCHES Please send me we pena - - in aie i 
. 2 .. copies CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK.......... 5 
by Adelaide B. Wilson | . copies THE 1955 FLOWER | 
| ide f ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR........ ..@ $1.00 each | 
A complete guide for every | copies FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 

occasion. Demonstrates spe- | FOR CHURCHES @ $4.00 each ] 

cific problems and solutions. $ payment enclosed [] check [] money order ] cash 
lilustrated. | NAME | 
10 DAY MONEY BACK RCE I RIES ! 
GUARANTEE $4.00 2 eRe ZONE... LOL ! 








SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO CHURCH GROUPS 


ORDERING 12 OR MORE OF 
EITHER BOOK OR THE CALENDAR 
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SB MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


ent. 
Watertown. new York 









Pa. DRY Window C Lae Uses er, no 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated Simply ae win- 
dows: leaves giass sparkling clear. eating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, sponges cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust airt, grime, 
fog disappear like magic. Take orders from friends! Earn money} 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL sorpie ote een ine 
send name at once. Hurry. Postcard willdo SEND NO MONEY — 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2015, AKRON 8, OHIO 


| 62 BALLOONS $4 


THAT MAKE GIANT 


CIRCUS ANIMALS 


NS3145° included 
24 ‘BALLOONS $1 
ADD 10c POSTAGE PER ORDER 
Circus Balloons, Dept. 010, Scarsdale, N. Y.cmm &. V¥. 


TEXAS: PECAN HALVES 


» hom 
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SENSATIONAL 
KNIFE SHARPENER 


Makes Knives RAZOR-SHARP 
in 30 Seconds or CASH REFUND! 
Now Sharpen all your knives, 
scissors, axes, lawn mowers, 
garden tools in a flash! This new combination sharpen- 
er and glass cutter is clearly marked $ 00 
with correct cutting angle for each tool. 1 
SEND (0c for postage handling. 
Scarsdale PRODUCTS, Dept. N10, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


; GENUINE PIGSKIN BILLFOLD 
= 18 “SEE-THRU" COMPARTMENTS 

2 None Finer. . . Only $4.95 Postpaid 
America’s most distinguished bill- 
fold—to own or give! 18 “see- 
thru” compartments for photos, 
ident. card, licenses, ete., kept 
clean and seen at a glance...useful pocket for 
ecards, «pare keys, ete. ... roomy billfold —— at 
ment. No C.0.D."'«, MONEY ——. a ARAN 

G. STEVENS MOR 

_P.o. Box 1 113 * Highland Sta. + Springfield, Mass. 


RADIO & TV NOISES 
STOP INSTANTLY 


NEW ENT (ti) ELECTRONIC = 
VENTION “CLEAR TONE” filt 
minates noisy interfe: 
moter appliance 
$ ete. Simply plu 
filter and oe 
“CLEAR TONE reception. 
2 tor $1.50 days—MONEY BACK GUAR 
SEND (0c for postage handling. 
Household Prod., Dept. N10 Scarsdale, | w. Y. 


ben today for FREE book, “THE LAW-TRAINED 























MA which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through famous Blackstone home-study course in business 
and pre — law. All instruction material furnished in- 
eluding 16-volume law library. Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 


degree aw arded Moderate cost; easy terms. Write today, 
Blackstone School of Law, 225 North Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 _ Dept. 178, Chicago 1, i. 
If you have a product or service that is news... 





which people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from Presbyterian Life advertising department. 
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NEWS 


Theological Education: 
Facts and Figures 


The churchmen of today who train the 
pastors of tomorrow met late last month 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, to take 
a look at the state of theological educa- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Occasion was the annual meeting of 
the Church’s Council on Theological 
Education. Seminary and college presi- 
dents, including General Assembly 
Moderator Ralph Waldo Lloyd, head of 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, 
and many of the church's leading pro- 
fessors, pastors, and Board secretaries 
spent more than two full days discussing 
problems and progress. 

The conferees discovered that the 
Church’s nine seminaries had enrolled 
1,454 students as of October 1—an in- 
crease over the previous semester. 

The meeting was moderated by Dr. 
Claude S. Conley, president of the Coun- 
cil and executive of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Robert Worth Frank, president 
of McCormick Seminary in Chicago, 
noted, however, that although the 
Church needs at least 100 trained Chris- 
tian Education workers annually, the 
seminaries are producing only fifty per 
year. 

Moderator Lloyd urged that the semi- 
naries give even more attention to the 
development of the “ecumenical mind” 
among students. Dr. Lloyd noted that 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is affili- 
ated with 972 schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries throughout the 
world. It was also reported that about a 
quarter of all young Presbyterians at- 
tending summer conferences want infor- 
mation about Church vocations. 

Dean Marshall L. Scott of the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations 
gave his colleagues some facts on a tra- 
ditional problem—the transmission of the 
gospel to urban industrial workers. Dr. 
Scott reminded the gathering that Pres- 
byterian churches have tended to minis- 
ter especially to professional, managerial, 
and business groups. He pointed out 
that these groups make up only 17.6 per 
cent of the American working force, 
while non-white-collar urban workers 
make up about 49.8 per cent. 

“One in four Americans lives in the 
twelve urban areas with a population of 
a million or more people,” Dr. Scott 
said. “Beliefs, attitudes, and behavior 
are strongly influenced by this industrial- 
urban environment. The unchanging 
gospel will be received by the people 
of our contemporary life only if theo- 
logical education includes understand- 
ing and skills for these people.” 

The delegates also developed plans 


for Seminary Sunday on January 9, It 
was announced that Dr. E. Fay Camp. 
bell, secretary of the Council on Theo- 
logical Education, will preach on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Church 
of the Air program that Sunday, 


Booklet Describes 
U.S. Overseas Aid 


The Office of Public Reports of the 
Foreign Operations Administration re- 
cently issued a comprehensive booklet 
on the functioning and successes of the 
United States programs for technical co- 
operation. The pamphlet, entitled Tech- 
nical Cooperation Programs Around the 
World, explains the mutual importance 
of the projects to this country as well as 
to the nations where the work is carried 
out. (Copies of the booklet are available 
free in quantities up to fifty from the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Of- 
fice of Public Reports, Washington 


25, D.C.) 


Christian Education 


Play Available 


Prelude to Reprieve, a documentary- 
style play dealing with current problems, 
is now available for church groups which 
desire to present it. The dramatic pre- 
sentation had its premiere at the last 
General Assembly and was repeated 
later in the summer at the Westminster 
Fellowship National Assembly. 

Production rights for the play are 
granted with the purchase of ‘fifteen 
scripts at $1.00 each. No royalty is 
charged. (Copies may be ordered frem 
the Department of Church Relations, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 825 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. ) 


New Course Aids 
Chaplains’ Program 


Eleven seminarians from several de- 
nominations recently completed a new 
course designed to increase the Navy's 
pool of reserve chaplains. 

For eight weeks the men studied at 
the school for chaplains in Newport, 
Rhode Island, and served aboard ships 
where they conducted worship services 
and performed other chaplains’ duties. 
The trainees, all of whom had completed 
two years of seminary training, signed 
up as reservists and received allowances 
as ensigns. When they have completed 
seminary and are ordained, the “proba- 
tionary ensigns” (as they are termed by 
the Nav y) may be able to remain in the 
reserve program. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Weekly flowers cheer patients. A few 
years ago, while visiting a member of 
her family who was confined to a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium near her home in 
Michigan, Mrs. LeRoy Maynard was im- 
pressed by the fact that many of the 
patients were seldom visited and conse- 
quently were often lonely. She decided 
to do something about it. 

Every Friday she visits the institution, 
taking with her armloads of roses, maga- 
zines, and papers. Each patient is given 
two of the flowers, which are furnished 
anonymously by a florist. Some days, 
if pressed for time, she stands at the 
serving line in the dining room and 
places the roses on the patients’ trays. At 
election time Mrs. Maynard takes absen- | 
tee ballots to her hospitalized friends. 
She also helps them shop for birthday 
and Christmas gifts for their families, | 
occasionally delivering the gifts per- | 
sonally. She has arranged three enter- | 





pe 5 


Mrs. LeRoy Maynard gives weekly roses to | 
Roman Krawchuck, sanatorium patient. 


tainment programs for the patients and | 
is working on others. 

Mrs. Maynard is a member and a 
deacon of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan (the Reverend 
Charles K. Jehnson, pastor). She has 
always been active in the church, and 
is at present chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee of the Women’s Society. 


@ Long-time memberships noted. Miss 
Elizabeth Trimble last month observed 
the eightieth anniversary of her mem- 
bership in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boonton, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Robert A. Reighart, pastor). Miss 
Trimble, who will be ninety-four years 
of age next month, was active in church 
activities until she was past ninety. 

Miss Jessie Phillips, who is also a mem- 
ber of First Church, will observe the 
seventieth anniversary of her member- 
ship in that church next month. She is 
ninety years of age. 
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Gift of the Year 


for teaching, for giving. 


tions of art masterpieces, 
interpretations. 





ment. 





$5.95 at your bookseller 





HARPER & BROTHERS + New York 16 


% Your #1 Christmas 


&e 63 great stories of Biblical char- 
O acters. 
Be 244 poems, new and old; 
hymns, canticles and _ spirituals, 
“ complete with music. 
The ye A beautiful book of 832 pages 
Ano ...a vast anthology providing an 
inexheustible resource of litera- 
pe ture, art and music inspired by 
the great themes of the Old Testa- 
fl aus : 
P 


» Unsurpassed for home reading, 


& 100 superb full-page reproduc- 


with 
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He you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 





MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits maneuver- 





a = 





FOLDIRIG 
BANQUET TABLES 










= ability in limited space. See Catalog. f 
THE MONROE COMPANY nie 
Trucks No. TSS o> 64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA = “roars kine, of 








WHEN PLANNING _ . . church, ‘school and institution impr ovements, please | write Presbyteria ian 
Life’s advertisers for information and prices. Presbyterian Life—Advertising Department. 








New Booklet 





Nationwide Survey Reveals 


What Hard-Of-Hearing Want 


Too often, hard-of-hearing people they first made the discovery that 
feel lonely. They frequently think they they were losing their sense of hearing 
livein a world apart ... What they did about it... how 





as a result of their 
inability to hear. 
But... “You 
Are Nor Atone IN 
Dearness!” There 
are millions of oth- 
ers. This new book- 
let tells you about 
them, and how they 


hearing aids. 


{p 






hearing tests were conducted . . . and 
what they discovered about different 


There is no charge for this booklet. 
Just fill out the coupon below and 
drop it in the mail. You'll receive 

omptly your copy of “YOU ARE 
Nor ALONE IN DEAFNESS” in a 


om, é y they 44 grein envelope. 
overcome their P Se ee a ey 
. j MAICO CO. Rm, 716 | 


handicap. Based on L. A. WATSON 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


information taken Please send the booklet without cost. | 
from a nationwide survey in which oo : | 
thousands of hard-of-hearing men and bo a Re dn rie See | 
women were interviewed, the booklet | caiman gags ee a a La | 
tells you how these people felt: when Rea hecansensoss cs SEE ose-heteees I 




















Beautiful 


KEEPSAKE PLATES 


picture your church 


A picture of your church is permanently fired in 
your choice of colors. Historical data is printed 
and fired on back of plate. Borders are decorate Jj 
in 23 Kt. Gold. Groups everywhere write of their 
pride and pleasure in these beautiful spiritual 
keepsakes. Every church member will want one, 
Write for details and sample plates. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 


A CENTURY OF 
. 


Write for information 
on type of organ 
in which you 

are interested. 


FA ie | 
PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


SS SS et 
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ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 


IDWEST 


® FOLDING TABLES 
e CADDIES 










= PROMPT DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


IDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. C-14, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


“When ordering, always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in Presbyterian Life.” 
This will assure prompt attention. 









PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
pune 4..404222.42 


* + EARLY DELIVERY °- - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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NEWS 


@ Bible teacher honored. For fifty-five 
years Joseph M. Irvine has taught a 
Bible class at Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles, California (the 
Reverend William S. Meyer, pastor). 
Last month hundreds of students and 
friends honored Mr. Irvine with a ban- 
quet. 


@ Sacraments administered to shut-ins. 
This year World-Wide Communion Sun- 
day was observed at two services in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Hutchinson, 
Kansas (the Reverend Harold M. 
Mallett, pastor). After serving Com- 
|munion at the first service, church offi- 
cers went to the homes of shut-ins and 
to hospital rooms to serve the Lord's 
Supper during the 11 a.m. service, which 
is broadcast each week. 





@ Sermon marks ninetieth birthday. 
Last month, on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday, the Reverend Dr. 
William C. Hudnut preached the ser- 
mon at a service in the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Rochester, New York. 
His son, the Reverend Dr. William H. 
Hudnut, Sr., is the pastor. Another son, 
the Reverend Dr. Herbert Beecher Hud- 
nut, pastor of the Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and a grandson, William H. Hud- 
nut III. assisted in the service. The latter 
is a student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, and an assistant at 
the Riverside Church there. 


| 


@ Pilgrimage to forefathers’ church. 
A grow) of men from the Triangle 
Bible Class of the Presbyterian Church, 
Westfield, New Jersey, last month hiked 
to Elizabeth, a distance of eight miles, to 
congratulate First Presbyterian Church 
on the occasion of the latter’s 290th an- 
niversary. Near First Church they were 
met by the pastor, the Reverend Charles 
A. Ross, who rode in a_ horse-drawn 
buggy. During the worshin service 
which followed, Mr. Ross read greetings 
from the Reverends Richard L. Smith 
and George V. Gardner, ministers of the 
Westfield church. 


@ Headmaster inaugurated. James Mer- 
riam Howard, Jr., last month was inau- 
gurated headmaster at Blair Academy in 
Blairstown, New Jersey. Mr. Howard is 
the son of the Reverend Dr. James Mer- 
riam Howard, pastor emeritus of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fort Pierce, 
Florida. Blair Academy is a Presbyterian 
school affiliated with the Presbytery of 
Newton. 





For the Record 


Anniversaries: 

Two hundred twenty-fifth. The Good- 
will Presbyterian Church, Montgomery, 
New York (the Reverend Joseph A. 
Schofield, Jr., pastor). 

One hundred ninety-fifth. South 
Amenia Presbyterian Church, Wassaic, 
New York (the Reverend Edward S, 
Golden, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. West-Park 
Presbyterian Church, New York City 
(the Reverend A. B. Keeler, interim 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Logan, 
Ohio (the Reverend Earl F. Schottke, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Nanticoke, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William 
B. Lester, pastor). 

One hundredth. Tremont Presbyterian 
Church, New York City (the Reverend 
Wallace Edmund Carver, pastor). 

Eightieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Saint Helena, California (the Reverend 
Ralph Claude Shanks, pastor). At the 
time of the observance, the renovated 
sanctuary was rededicated. 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Kingman, Kansas (the Rever- 
end R. M. Truesdale, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Scotland, 
South Dakota (the Reverend Charles 
P. Ford, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hanford, 
California the (Reverend George W. 
Crichton, pastor). 

Sixty-fifth. The Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa (the Reverend Edward P. Inger- 
soll, pastor). The recently remodeled 
church was rededicated. 

First Presbyterian Church, Centralia, 
Washington (the Reverend N. Harry 
Champlin, pastor). 

Sixtieth. Second Presbyterian Church, 
Boise, Idaho (the Reverend Gerald V. 
Case, pastor). 

Fifty-fifth. Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, Easton, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Harry H. Maue, pastor). 

Fiftieth. The Presbyterian Church of 
Rouses Point, New York (the Reverend 
William C. Watson, pastor). During the 
celebration a new organ was dedicated. 

Twenty-fifth. The Fanwood Presby- 
terian Church, Fanwood, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Harold A. Scott, pastor). 


Dedications: 

Wilshire Presbyterian Church, Santa 
Ana, California (the Reverend Garland 
Gladstone Lacey, pastor), of the first 
unit of the church building. 

Green Valley Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C., (the Reverend Ver- 
non K. Hoover, pastor), of a new unit. 

Coral Way Presbyterian Church, 
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Miami, Florida (the Reverend C. 
Duane Wickard, pastor), of a Christian 
education unit. 

Virden Presbyterian Church, Virden, 
Illinois (the Reverend Frank A. Camp- 
bell, pastor), of a pulpit Bible, a Com- 
munion table and antependium, gifts 
given the church in memory of the late 
Gertrude Dowling Campbell. 

Wadena Presbyterian Church, Wa- 
dena, Iowa (the Reverend Charles E. 
Carlston, pastor) , of a Communion table, 
chairs, and a pulpit chair. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fairbury, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Robert W. 
Jones, pastor), of a hearing-aid device 
given in memory of Ralph Howell. 

Park Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
New Jersey (Donald G. Capp, student 
minister), of the Van Houton Memorial 
Window. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Nixon, New Jersey (the Reverend G. G. 
Williamson, pastor), of a new parish 
house. 

The Hoge Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio (the Reverend 
Alfred J. Wold, pastor), for a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Monessen, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Abner P. 
Richard, Jr., pastor), of an original oil 
painting, a gift to the church from the 
artist, Mrs. W. Barton Waite. 

The Gow Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Crivitz, Wisconsin (the Rever- 
end Russell C. Tomlinson, Jr., pastor), 
of a new organ. 





Cornerstone layings: 

First Presbyterian Church, Marion, 
Iowa (the Reverend C.V.R. De Jong, 
pastor), of a Christian education unit. 

Third Presbyterian Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa (the Reverend Harris G. 
Hilscher, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey (the Reverend Abram 
G. Kurtz, pastor), of a new church. 

Newtown Presbyterian Church, New- 
town, Pennsylvania (the Reverend John 
E. Mertz, pastor), of a Christian educa- 
tion building. 


Groundbreaking: 

Memorial Presbyterian Church, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona (the Reverend Marshall J. 
Fancher), for a new church. 


New churches organized: 

Carey, Idaho (the Reverend Charles 
W. Shirk, pastor). 

Ketchum, Idaho (the Reverend 
Charles W. Shirk, pastor). 


New manse: 

Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, Hartsville, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend George R. Ashwood, Jr., 
pastor). 
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Dr. Charles R. Erdman, 
Emeritus, Princeton, “A precious volume; a mar- 


velous treasure house of information. Every page 


Cherished is inspirational and of value.” 

: An Appreciated Christmas Gift 
Stories that keeps on Giving Day after Day 
from 
The Old 
Testament 


and Year after Year. 


CHILDREN 


By PELAGIE DOANE 


Beautifully illustrated in full 
color by the author 

The childhoods of eleven 

famous Old Testament fig- 

ures are brought to life with 

skill and reverence. Children 

will return again and again 

to the simple words and 

lovely pictures, and the book Shoot, bebe: Wanamebien, teommy Wooloren taken 

is ideal for family reading. E. Speer, Mrs. Elias Compton, and many’ others. 
$2.75 at all bookstores 





by Amos Lundquist, 
Pastor, Bethesda Luth. Church, 

Seuth St. Paul, Minn. 

Former Navy Chaplain. 


An Inspiring Life for Each Day 
of the Year. 


Alice Freeman Palmer, 


Memory verses from the sayings of Christ. 


Arnold H. Lowe, author, pastor, 
Presb. Church, Minneapolis, Minn., “*A very fine 
piece of work. Reveals faithful research and pains- 
taking effort. It brought me again inte touch with 
scores of men who found strength in the companion- 
ship of God.” 


Westminster 


Write for FREE Catalog 


John Baillie, Edinburgh, Scotland, a president of 
World Council of Churches, “I hope very much 
that this book will be widely used.” 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, football coach, “A great con- 
tri ion to the cause of Christ. This new book has 
much merit I am sending several copies to rela- 
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WE’VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What are the two great 
commandments, and what is their con- 


nection with the Ten Commandments? 


Answer: Jesus Christ offered to his 
questioners the two great command- 
ments as a basic summary of divine law 
and rule of life. They are: 1) “You shall 
love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind, and with all your 
strength”; and 2) “You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself” (see Mark 12:28- 
34 and Matthew 22:34-40). Jesus did 
not originate these words but quoted 
them from different places in the Old 
Testament, The first is found in Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-5 and forms part of Is- 
rael’s solemn affirmation of faith in her 
Lord. To love God totally is the first and 
fundamental requirement of Biblical re- 
ligion. The second is found in Leviticus 
19:18, and is one of a series of obliga- 
tions laid upon the Israelite, who must 
deal justly and generously with his 
neighbors, 

It will be seen that these two pro- 
nouncements are not identical with any 
of the Ten Commandments, At the same 
time, they are related to the Decalogue 
and deal with the same subject matter. 
Linked together, as Jesus formulated 
them, they present positively and _ suc- 
cinctly the two principal themes of the 
Decalogue: man’s duty toward God and 
toward his fellow man. Whereas the first 
three commandments of the Ten prohibit 
false worship, the great commandment 
insists upon true worship. The last five 
of the Ten prohibit wrong behavior and 
attitudes toward one’s neighbor. The 
other great commandment sums these 
up in the duty of neighbor-love, which 
transcends all prohibitions. 


Question: Explain the terms “former” 
and “latter” prophets. 


Answer: The Hebrew Old Testament 
is divided into three main parts: the 
Law (including the five books of Moses), 
the Prophets, and the Writings. The 
Prophets encompass, interestingly, not 
only the prophetic books (called the 
“latter” prophets) but also the historical 
books from Joshua through II Kings 
(omitting Ruth). These are called the 
“former” prophets. While these books 
tell the story of Israel’s career as a na- 
tion, a chief concern of the writer is the 
chosen servants of God, the prophets. 
Important as judges and kings are, the 
prophets outshine them and constitute 
the unique feature of Israel’s history. 
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Samuel and Nathan play conspicuous 
roles in the formation of the kingdom; 
Elijah and Elisha are far more important 
than the kings with whom they dealt. 
These men, along with others, are the 
“former” prophets, who cleared the way 
for the great rhapsodic prophets, whose 
utterances are recorded in the “latter” 
prophetic books. Since the books of the 
“former” prophets include also the later 
story of Israel, they provide the back- 
ground and circumstances of the mes- 
sages of the “latter” prophets. Taking 
them together, we have a comprehen- 
sive picture of the prophetic movement 
from beginning to end, 


Question: In Exodus 23, we read of 
three festivals in early Israel. What was 
their meaning for the Israelites and 
their significance for us? 


Answer: These three were the great 
religious feasts of Israel, participation 
in which was compulsory. As_ their 
names indicate (Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, First Fruits, Ingathering), they 
were closely associated with the agri- 
cultural cycle of Palestine. At the same 
time, each one commemorated a de- 
cisive event in the history of the people 
of God. Thus, the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread celebrated the commencement of 
the farming year (March-April= Nisan). 
The old vear was closed out symbolical- 
ly with the removal of the leaven left 
from the old crops. The first bread made 
from the new crop is therefore unleav- 
ened. This feast, however, is also called 
the Passover, since it marks the occasion 
on which God delivered Israel from 
slavery in Egypt (Exodus 12-13). The 
Feast of First Fruits celebrated the com- 
pletion of the spring harvest and the 
processing of the grain. It was a movable 
feast, set seven weeks (thus the alterna- 
tive title: Feast of Weeks) after the be- 
ginning of the harvest (Deuteronomy 
16:9). It is not directly connected with a 
decisive event, though in later tradition, 
an association with the giving of the law 
on Mt. Sinai was established. Actually, 
there is a close calendar agreement (see 
Exodus 19:1), and the giving of the law 
was celebrated in a solemn festival on 
Mt. Sinai (Exodus 24). The third, the 
Feast of Ingathering, marks the final 
harvest of the fields and orchards (Sep- 
tember - October = Tishri). This feast 
was celebrated in booths or tents, com- 
memorating the wanderings in the 
wilderness. Furthermore, every seventh 
vear, the covenant between God and 


Israel was renewed as part of the ritual 
(see Deuteronomy 31:10 ff.). 

In the Christian tradition, we see a 
further development of these festivals. 
The Lord’s Supper is an outgrowth and 
adaptation of the Passover. In it, the an- 
cient theme of salvation is expanded and 
enhanced, moving from the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt to the redemption 
of mankind in the death and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. In like manner, the 
Feast of Weeks finds its analogue at 
Pentecost (Acts 2). As at the former, the 
giving of the law and the establishment 
of the holy nation were observed, so at 
the latter, the giving of the Holy Spirit 
and the establishment of the universal 
Church are celebrated. No early Chris- 
tian parallel to the Feast of Tabernacles 
occurs, though later examples of similar 
harvest celebrations are numerous: e.g., 
the Harvest Home and Thanksgiving 
festivals in our own country, 


Question: Are the books of the proph- 
ets in chronological sequence? If not, 
please arrange them in order. 


Answer: The books of the prophets 
cover the years from about 750 B.C. to 
about 400 B.C., and generally speaking 
they follow in chronological order. 
Thus, Isaiah is one of the earlier proph- 
ets, and Malachi one of the later. Two 
factors tend to confuse the arrangement, 
however. First there is a division be- 
tween “major” and “minor” prophets; 
this is a distinction primarily of length, 
though inevitably the “major” prophets 
are also the more important ones, Thus 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel form one 
sequence, while a second one begins 
with Hosea and Joel. In addition, there 
are a number of displacements in the suc- 
cession. Here is an approximate chron- 
ological table of the writing prophets: 
I. Eighth Century (roughly 750-700 
B.C.): 

1. Amos; 2. Hosea; 3. Isaiah; 4. Micah. 
II. Seventh Century (roughly the last 
half-century before the Fall of Judah, 
587 B.C.): 

1. Jeremiah; 2. Nahum; 3. Zepha- 

niah; 4. Habakkuk. 
III. Sixth Century: 

l. Ezekiel; 2. II Isaiah (unknown 
prophet, principal author of Isaiah 
40-66); 3. Haggai; 4. Zechariah. 

IV. Fifth Century (and possibly later): 

1. Malachi; 2. Joel; 3. Jonah; 4. Oba- 
diah. (The date of the last three is 
uncertain. ) 

The Book of Daniel is not normally 

reckoned among the prophets, since it 

is placed in the third division, the Writ- 
ings of the Hebrew Bible. 

—Davin N, FREEDMAN 

Professor of Old Testament 

Western Theological Seminary 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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NEW RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


VERYONE is now well acquainted 
with the term “high fidelity,” and 
just about all the records that are 

given for Christmas gifts this year will be 
in that much sought-after category. To 
make sure that our readers will be safely 
guided into buying only records of recent 
vintage, with a wide range of sound and 
good tonal realism, we are going to com- 
bine two categories of records which we 
had intended to discuss. No specific 
mention will be made of high fidelity 
records, and no general listing of the 
“standard repertoire” will be made—we 
will combine them, so that any records 
you choose will automatically be accept- 
able to the person who has wide-range 
reproducing equipment; and the person 
with a more modest phonograph will be 
getting the latest and best-sounding ver- 
sion available. Those who wish perform- 
ances by specific artists can easily find 
them in the catalogs and in the stock of 
the local record dealer; the records we 
mention will be the newer releases with 
the best reproduction, and all are mighty 
fine performances, too. Any recent re- 
leases which are poor performances will 
be omitted, no matter how well they 
sound mechanically. 

Now for the list of standard repertoire 
items, beginning first with the most 
popular classification of all—orchestral. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy has issued some notably 
fine records in the past year, all Colum- 
bia LP’s at $5.95 each (unless otherwise 
noted): Offenbach’s Gaite Parisienne and 
Chopin’s Les Sylphides Ballet are 
coupled on one disc; a brand-new re- 
cording of Scheherazade (replacing an 
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earlier version); two Ravel works on one 
disc, Bolero and La Valse (10” disc, 
$2.85); the Brahms Second Symphony; 
and Richard Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben. 
The renowned Arturo Toscanini has had 
many recent releases, including the fol- 
lowing, all with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on the Victor label: Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 9 ($6.95); half a dozen 
of the best-loved Wagnerian works in an 
album titled Toscanini Conducts Wag- 
ner ($11.90); and a miscellany includ- 
ing Dance of the Hours, Zampa Over- 
ture, Finlandia, four Hungarian Dances, 
and several other works, titled Toscanini 
Plays Your Favorites ($5.95). 

A recent name among record labels 
is Angel, a company that has contributed 
many fine discs, including a new Dvor- 
ak “New World” Symphony ($5.95); 
also a nice coupling of the Tchaikovsky 
Sleeping Beauty Ballet and the Swan 
Lake Suite ($5.95). Capitol has some fine 
reproduction and distinguished perform- 
ances in these: Tchaikovsky’s “Pathe- 
tique” Symphony ($5.95) and Stravin- 
sky’s Le Sacre du Printemps ($5.95), 
both played by the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
under William Steinberg; and_ the 
Shostakovich Symphony No. 5 ($5.95) 
by Golschmann and the St, Louis Or- 
chestra. As we have mentioned before 
in these columns, the Mercury Olympian 
series is made up of many fine orches- 
tral records, all of which are tops. They 
have the only complete recording of 
The Nutcracker Ballet, housed in a 
beautiful album, illustrated, and played 
by Antal Dorati and the Minneapolis 
Orchestra ($13.90); the same forces have 
just issued a stunning performance of 





Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique ($5.95); 
and while you are looking at Mercury 
records, be sure to investigate the splen- 
did series by Paul Paray and the Detroit 
Orchestra, every one of which is out- 
standing. 

For a real bargain, Victor has issued 
on the Bluebird label a generous group 
of excerpts from the Tchaikovsky Swan 
Lake Ballet, recorded in England and 
garnering high critical praise on these 
shores ($2.95). You will find other good 
recordings in the Bluebird line at $2.98; 
and Decca has a ten-inch LP series at 
$2.50 that features the best European 
orchestras doing classical favorites. 

In the realm of concertos, some 
notable performances may be heard in 
this list: Nathan Milstein playing the 
Brahms Violin Concerto (Capitol, $5.95); 
Milstein again, doing two concertos on 
one LP, the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo and the Bruch G Minor (Capitol, 
$5.95): Artur Rubinstein playing the 
Chopin Concerto No. 1 (Victor, $5.95); 
the Grieg Piano Concerto coupled with 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 
both admirably played by Guiomar 
Novaes (Vox, $5.95). 

Complete opera recordings are being 
issued at the rate of five or six a month, 
so you can get just about any you may 
want, and have your choice of several 
different versions of many of them. 
Angel has issued three that are excellent: 
Lucia di Lammermoor ($11.90); Tosca 
($11.90); and Norma ($17.85). Two of 
their loveliest and best-selling sets are 
Lehar’s Land of Smiles ($11.90) and 
Lehar’s The Merry Widow ($11.90), 
both capitally performed. The broad- 
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cast performance of Verdi's Falstaff by 
Toscanini is now available (Victor, 
$17.85); and a superlative set by the 
Boston Orchestra under Charles Munch, 
with soloists and chorus, of Berlioz’s 
The Damnation of Faust has just been 
released (Victor, $17.85). For those who 
wish highlights of the popular operas, 
the familiar arias and ensembles lifted 
from the complete sets are assembled 
on single LP’s at $5.95, such as Traviata, 
Lucia, La Boheme, Carmen, Cavalleria, 
and Pagliacci. 


SACRED MUSIC 

HE field of sacred music has fared 

well with high fidelity releases in the 

past year. Handel’s great oratorio 
Messiah has seen three new recordings 
(complete), one steeped in solid tradi- 
tion, magnificently performed by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, Liverpool 
Philharmonic, soloists, and conducted 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent (Angel, $17.85); 
another fine one directed by Sir Adrian 
Boult, with the London Philharmonic 
Choir and Orchestra (London, $23.80); 
and a rather new and fresh approach, 
using the original scoring and markings, 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen, with 
London forces (Westminster, $19.85). A 
highly respectable performance is avail- 
able on the Victor Bluebird label, with 
Sir Ernest MacMillan directing the 
Toronto Choir and Orchestra, for a 
modest $8.94; excerpts from this set are 
on a single disc for $2.98. A king-sized 
collection of carols, madrigals, anthems, 
Eucharistic motets, and Easter music on 
two LP’s from the repertoire of St. 
Paul's Cathedral Choir (of London, Eng- 
land) is just coming on the market 
(Angel, $11.90)—most of the music was 
heard in the choir’s concerts during its 
1953 tour of the United States. The 
Mozart Requiem Mass has been ac- 
corded a good new performance by 
Hermann Scherchen, with good soloists 
(Westminster, $5.95); and the great 
Missa Solemnis of Beethoven has been 
issued in a beautiful album by Toscanini 
with the Shaw Chorale and fine soloists 
(Victor, $11.90). While not many collec- 
tions of hymns and anthems appear, one 
such did come out, sung by the Univer- 
sity of Redlands Choir, with organ ac- 
companiment, titled Hymns and An- 
thems and containing well-known works 
(Columbia, $5.95). You will find previ- 
ous issues of merit by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale (Victor), the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir (Columbia), and the Canter- 
bury Choir (MGM). Those who like the 
Bach Cantatas will enjoy the excellent 
series on Westminster, as well as those 
on Decca. 

Organ records are covering a wider 
field these days, with the country’s finest 
organists offering well-chosen collec- 
tions, Some of my favorites are: Bach 
Organ Music played by Jeanne Demes- 
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sieux (London, $5.95); E. Power Biggs, 
playing the wonderful old Boston Music 
Hall organ (now at Methuen, Massa- 
chusetts) in inspired readings of the 
Reubke Sonata on the 94th Psalm and 
two Liszt numbers (Columbia, $5.95); 
the Widor Symphony No. 6 for Organ 
played by Richard Ellsasser (MGM, 
$4.85); a superb disc containing all three 
of the Franck Chorales and the Piece 
Heroique (Epic, $5.95); and a pair of 
discs titled The Mario Salvador Concert 
Series (Volumes I and II), in which this 
fine artist plays the St. Louis, Mo., 
Cathedral organ. His programs are in- 
teresting, good music, and beautifully 
recorded; they are on the Technisonic 
label, $5.95 each; and I hope you can 
locate them if you want them—larger 
metropolitan stores will probably have 
them. 


CHRISTMAS RECORDS 

HILE all the new Christmas releases 

are not yet announced at this 

writing, some outstanding items 
are, and at the top of the list is the pre- 
vious favorite, Christmas Hymns and 
Carols, Volume I, by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale (Victor LP, $5.95; excerpts on 
45 rpm, $2.99). This set has been re- 
processed to give them a sound closely 
approximating high fidelity; it is a 
notable improvement. Christmas Carols 
on the Organ is the title of a new disc 
played by Virgil Fox on the Riverside 
Organ (New York) and contains all the 
favorites, which, needless to say, are 
played with style (Victor LP, $5.95; ex- 
cerpts on 45 rpm, $2.99). Fox also has 
a disc called A Treasury of Hymns 
(same prices as above), this time played 
on the Hammond Concert Organ, with 
hymns beloved to all of us. Christmas 
music played by an orchestra has proved 
popular—such as last year’s Mantovani 
Christmas Carols (London LP, $5.95; 
also on three 45 EP’s at $1.47 each)— 
and this year the orchestra well known 
for its smooth sound has a set called 
Christmas in High Fidelity, played by 
George Melachrino and Orchestra (Vic- 
tor LP, $4.19; also on 45 rpm, $4.19). 
This set has five regular hymns and 
carols; the balance of the material is 
popular Christmas numbers. For taste, 
stvle, and selection of numbers, the best 
instrumental is a new one just an- 
nounced, played by Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra, called Music of Christmas 
(Columbia LP, $3.95; also on 45 rpm, 
$2.94); it contains fourteen standard 
hymns and carols and no popular selec- 
tions. There are some fine discs, from 
previous years, of Christmas music 
played on the organ; MGM has Richard 
Ellsasser doing a nice LP of organ music. 
MGM also has what we have always con- 
sidered a beautifully sung collection by 
the Canterbury Choir directed by 
Macklin Marrow, with Ernest White at 


the organ. This year two 10” LP’s have 
been combined on one 12” LP; it is 
titled Beloved Christmas Hymns and 
Carols and has nineteen well-chosen se- 
lections (MGM LP, $4.85; also on 45 
rpm, $2.94). 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


HAT is termed “a child’s library of 
musical masterpieces — delightful 
stories introducing young people 

to great music” is really a continuation 
of a previous series begun by Capitol 
which included Rusty in Orchestraville, 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice, and a couple 
of Sparky albums. This season, seven titles 
have been issued: The Trojan Horse; 
Diana and the Golden Apples; Waltz 
of the Flowers; El Torita, the Little 
Bull; The Seasons; Chin Chow and Little 
Abou (all Capitol 45 rpm, $1.10; also on 
78 rpm, $1.15) and Sparky’s Magic 
Baton (Capitol 45 rpm, $2.36; also on 
78 rpm, $3.66). These have a_back- 
ground of classical music, such as sec- 
tions of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite 
and Carmen, with an interesting story 
that fits the music well. Another chil- 
dren’s classic, a well-established one by 
now, is Peter and the Wolf; the original 
recording featured Richard Hale as 
narrator, who appears in a newly re- 
corded version with the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra under Arthur Fiedler (Victor 
LP, $5.95; also 45 rpm, $2.99; the LP 
also has several other selections on it). 
“A child’s introduction to the orchestra 
and all its instruments,” short-titled 
The Orchestra is a collection of eight 
little records (Golden Records, $3.95) 
packed in a box. Included is a descrip- 
tive booklet, designed to engage the in- 
terest of young children, with clever 
titles and stories illustrating musical 
instruments—such titles as “Knute the 
flute” and “Crumpet the trumpet.” Miss 
Frances, of the TV show, Ding Dong 
School, has a wonderful way with very 
young children. Her previous records, 
issued last year, met with great success, 
and this season Victor has issued another 
series just as good, Some of the titles are 
What Is Opposite, Rhyming, Walking 
Down the Street, and Hey, Mom (Vic- 
tor 78 rpm, $1.00 each; on 45 EP, 
$1.19). You will always find good ma- 
terial, classified according to age groups, 
on Young Peoples Records and on Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild; both these labels 
have fine stories and are known for good 
presentations. 

There are few things you can give 
children for Christmas that have the 
lasting value of records; and good rec- 
ords, carefully chosen, are instructive as 
well as entertaining. And there are few 
things you can give adults that will be 
enjoyed as much in June as in January 
as phonograph records. Try to select 
worth-while music and your thoughtful- 
ness will be long remembered. 
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W HEN my son _ celebrated his 

seventh birthday, an excep- 
tionally thoughtful friend not only sent 
a birthday box to him but included a 
small gift for each member of our fam- 
ily. As we “oh-ed and ah-ed” over our 
own gifts, David called out, “Say, whose 
birthday is this, anyway?” 

I thought of this question one evening 
last December when members of our 
family, clustered around the dining- 
room, were adding the finishing touches 
to the Christmas packages we were send- 
ing out. Heaped on the table was an as- 
sortment of ties, toys, jewelry, perfume, 
and clever gadgets—some so_ intricate 
that we had to include directions so that 
the recipient would know how to use 
them. We admitted that we had pushed 
our brains pretty hard to come up with 
such an outlandish collection of presents. 
After all, a person must be positively 
ingenious to discover an appropriate gift 
for friends and relatives who have every- 
thing they need and much they don't 
need. 

After we had joked for a while about 
our “oh-so-clever” gifts, the conversa- 
tion simmered down to the wish that we 
had invested our money more wisely, 
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Whose Birthday 
Is This, Anyway? 


In an era of sequin-covered reindeer and cubistic Santa 


Clauses, there are still Christmas gifts honoring Christ 


even in a more Christian manner, The 
day celebrating the birth of our Savior 
should mean more than a time for play- 
ing tit for tat with the Joneses. Christmas 
giving, we agreed, could be almost sac- 
ramental if each gift were somehow sym- 
bolic of the Shepherds’ and Wise Men’s 
gifts. Though another would receive, it 
would be given as unto Him. Admittedly 
this idea would not be easy to express in 
a world of sequin-covered reindeer and 
cubistic Santa Clauses. But we were de- 
termined to find a way. 

The most obvious way to begin was 
by giving more presents of a religious 
nature. One year we had given several 
mustard-seed bracelets and Bibles, but 
now we realized we had not really ex- 
plored the field. We have since dis- 
covered that most bookstores carry a 
rather adequate line of religious books, 
pictures, and novelties; in larger cities, 
bookstores may be rich mines of Christ- 
mas gift ideas. By writing the West- 
minster Book Store in Philadelphia, we 
received a very complete Christmas edi- 
tion of its catalogue, in which we found 
a tremendous variety of beautiful and 
inspiring articles for home and personal 
use, Why had we not seen them before? 
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TEEN-AGERS, 
PARENTS 


Let a Nationally-Known 
Youth Counselor 


CheerYouOn! 





$1.50 


LIVING WITH 
PARENTS 


by Dr. Grace Sloan Overton 


Sometimes home life gets about 
as rough as the football games 
being played these days. Teen- 
agers and parents misunderstand 
each other, seem to bang their 
heads together like opposing foot- 
ball players. 


Dr. Overton, who for many 
years has been “coaching” teen- 
agers and parents alike toward a 
more harmonious home life, ad- 
dresses this short book of advice 
to teen-agers. Showing how par- 
ents fit in, she discusses these 
problems crucial to growing up: 

¢ Getting Along at Home 

¢ Dating 

¢ Career Plans 

¢ Marriage 

* Need for God 


Living with Parents is written 
from the teen-ager’s point of view, 
and enables parents to see them- 
selves as their children do. Dr. 
Overton knows how high school 
students talk and think, because 
she has talked to thousands of 
them, besides being a mother her- 
self. Illustrations gleaned from 
these interviews are sprinkled 
throughout this delightful book. 
Order yours today. 


«Companion volume for parents, 
Living with Teeners, also by Dr. 
Overton, available at $1.25 


See Your Favorite Bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 











The answer was embarrassing. We had 
not looked for them. 

Most of us are not even aware of the 
vast array of inspiring and truly Protes- 
tant objects of art. A copy of a great reli- 
gious painting makes an attractive gift 
for an individual or family. For a reason- 
able price one can buy a well-framed 
print that will be valued more every 
year. There are scores of beautiful 
Madonnas, which are especially appro- 
priate for Christmas and would be a 
year-round inspiration to a _ favorite 
family. 

Other religious objects may be used 
as many Jews frequently employ the 
Shema on the doors of their homes and 
seven-branch candlesticks on their 
tables. Statues, plaques, triptychs, plates, 
house blessings, crosses, and prayer re- 
minders are but a few. A modern trans- 
lation of the Bible is almost always an 
acceptable Christmas gift, The Revised 
Standard Version is now available in 
many sizes, bindings, and prices. 

For those who like to shop from an 
easy chair, magazine gift subscriptions 
are made to order. For the price of an 
inexpensive necktie, a subscription to 
one of our own Church’s publications— 
Social Progress, Outreach, Today, Mis- 
sionary Mail, and Presbyterian Life—can 
purchase better understanding of our 
faith and hours of reading pleasure. 

In our quest, we found anew the im- 
portance of a gift’s source. Religious 
articles just would not be appreciated by 
some individuals on our list. This year 
we intend to remember these persons 
with gifts from a shop in our town which 
sells articles made by the handicapped. 
We feel that it is in keeping with the 
real spirit of Christmas to divert some 
of our business to the unfortunate men 
and women who try to earn a living in 
spite of physical disability. In this way 
we hope to wrap up a bit of inspiration 
with our gift and at the same time extend 
a helping hand. 

Finally, our most thrilling discovery 
was “inasmuch” gifts, One or two weeks 
before Christmas I saw an advertisement 
in a Milwaukee newspaper describing 
“Operation Reindeer,” a special Christ- 
mas project of CARE. Thoughts of our 
children who had never experienced 
hunger or cold, and of the abundance 
they would soon be receiving, came to 
my mind. That second I resolved to fill 
their Christmas stockings with CARE. 
The dollars with which we had planned 
to purchase knickknacks for the young- 
sters’ stockings were allocated to send- 
ing CARE food packages in their names. 
On Christmas morning I attempted to 
explain to the boys that because their 
big red stockings were empty, some 
starving people would sit down to a 
Christmas dinner. The children weren't 
exactly exuberant about the idea, but 
they were good sports. Besides, there 


were too many bulging packages around 
to worry for long about empty stockings, 

Late in March, however, our sons re- 
ceived a letter from a woman in Ger- 
many. She wrote of her husband’s des- 
perate illness and of her attempt to pro- 
vide for her family. Christmas was a 
bleak, cold day for them until each of 
her children was presented with a food 
package by CARE. Their Christmas 
dinner turned out to be a meal such as 
they had not tasted for years. Her grati- 
tude was overwhelming, and we all felt 
very unworthy of her praise. Our oldest 
son declared her letter and one from 
Greece to be the best Christmas gifts of 
all. 

Through Food Crusade, CARE’s 1954 
special Christmas project, a contribution 
of fifty cents to cover overseas distribu- 
tion costs will put a_ fifteen-pound 
surplus-food package into the hands of 
needy persons. This bargain gift is made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Or- 
ders may be placed through a local post- 
master, Railway Express office, or CARE 
office (in large cities). The donor may 
choose from thirty-two countries to 
which his package may be sent, but may 
not designate a specific individual or 
family. 

This year we plan to send out a num- 
ber of “inasmuch” gifts, perfect for those 
friends who have everything they need, 
including a Christ-like outlook on the 
world, The recipients will certainly be 
moved by the message we will mail to 
them: 

Inasmuch as we love you so much, 

and 

Inasmuch as it is Christ’s birthday and 
he said, 

‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ..., ye have 
done it unto me’ 

we are sending a very special love gift 
to one of his brethren. 

What higher compliment could one 
pay a friend than to believe that he 
would understand and be sincerely 
pleased with such a gift? 

In previous years I have delayed the 
grueling task of Christmas shopping 
until the incoming packages signaled 
the eleventh hour. I have never felt truly 
happy about the gifts our family sent and 
have frequently thought that if we had 
more money to spend, it would all be 
different. Now I know that it is not the 
price but the spirit of the gift which 
matters. If I can send to each person on 
my list a package which contains a re- 
membrance that not only speaks of our 
love but also of His love; if wrapped in 
each package is some of the joy and 
peace that He brought into the world, 
then on Christmas morning I will know 
that around the world our friends are 
celebrating with us the birthday of Jesus 
Christ. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Films from Abroad and the Cabinet at Home 


WW just completed our very own 
survey on foreign films and have 
some interesting findings to report. Ex- 
actly 50 per cent of the two theater 
managers we interviewed admitted to 
financial problems in booking imported 
pictures. The other chap said he was 
losing money on them, too. 

Both of them did agree that there has 
been an increase in the number of for- 
eign titles shown in U.S. theaters; but 
they were at pains to point out that this 
increase has been v-e-r-y gradual. Of the 
18,500 motion picture theaters in the 
nation, less than 500 exhibit foreign pic- 
tures with any regularity. Half of the 
managers we consulted pointed out that 
the imports are boosted by school 
teachers who promote language arts, and 
women’s clubs interested in culture. 
Even so, he said, the overseas film finds 
it tough screening. 

To the devotee of the English or 
Italian cinematic product this is puz- 
zling. As for ourselves, we have a weak- 
ness for that appealing pixie of the Brit- 
ish camera, Alec Guinness. Although his 
pictures sell more readily than most, they 
are still not widely distributed beyond 
some seventy principal cities. Yet .any- 
one who has seen him as the artful biga- 
mist in The Captain’s Paradise, as the 
crafty bandit in The Lavender Hill Mob, 
or the slightly askew chemist spoofing 
both science and industry as The Man 
in the White Suit finds him irrestistible. 
Ever the scoundrel who gets his come- 
uppance in the final reel, he has been 
not only an entertaining rogue but also 
an object lesson for the teachers of 
righteousness. Recently, however, he has 
starred in a straight role. In The Malta 
Story the masterful Mr. Guinness plays 
a hero airman, stranded in the Mediter- 
ranean bastion in World War II. Some- 
how we like him better as the gentle 
comedian than the wooden character he 
turned out to be in this one. Still, Guin- 
ness remains our best argument for abet- 
ting foreign reels. 

Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet and Henry 
V have fared better than most foreign 
films, we discovered. Each grossed 
nearly $2,500,000, about one fifth the 
gross of a Hollywood extravanganza. 
Gripping Italian stories (The Bicycle 
Thief; Rome, 11 O'clock) have done 
well, but not famously, while the tradi- 
tional fantasies of the French studios 
seldom draw standees. 

What then is the outlook for the 
foreign film in America? Limited, we 
learned. When the foreign-born reel has 
hurdled U.S. Customs and the Legion 
of Decency, it still confronts the lan- 
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guage barrier. English subtitles and 
dubbed-in American voices help some, 
but even the British films suffer from 
audience reaction here because of their 
accent. We've noted, however, that 
when the story gets exciting enough, 
translations are unnecessary, Dramatic 
action speaks for itself. 


— Mont- 
gomery pre- 
sents more than 
the TV dramas 
that bear his 
name. He also 
presents Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 
whose dramatic 
coach he is. The 
President must be 
an apt pupil. He 
shows far more 
TV poise and personality now than he 
did during his campaign two years ago. 

Together with his Cabinet the Presi- 
dent presented a program recently in 
which John Foster Dulles was the star. 
This, the first Cabinet meeting ever to 
be seen and heard in our living rooms, 
was held on October 25. Mr. Dulles 
seemed a natural for his part. Appearing 
relaxed and assured, he was more like 
some informal family friend calling in 
our home that night than the Secretary 


Dulles 





of State. He was chatty in his asides. | 


About Konrad Adenauer he reminded, 
“By the way, you know that he will be 
here the day after tomorrow.” Of the 
newly knighted British foreign secretary 
he said, “I should say Sir Anthony Eden 
—sometimes I forget the handle to his 
name.” 

Above all, though, he was clear. This 
was a helpful lesson in current history as 
the Secretary unfolded the tale of how 
the European treaty of defense has been 
born. It would have been better for 
omitting the obviously planted ques- 
tions, e.g., Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey’s inquiring, “What will it cost, 
Foster?” amid guffaws of his colleagues. 

All in all, however, this was good 
broadcasting; and some of Mr. Dulles’s 
words will not soon die. Of the progno- 
sis for the treaty, he said confidently, 
“The reward for success has reached un- 
precedented heights, and the cost of fail- 
ure has become prohibitive.” 

The anti-climax over our local sta- 
tion was also a line to remember. The 
announcer graciously intoned: “We wish 
to thank Mrs. Smith’s Meat Pies for re- 
linquishing time so that we could bring 
you the preceding program.” 

—J. C. Wynn 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


2 new 
Presbyterian films 


Produced by your church ~ 
to meet the needs of your church ~ 
@ stimulate interest in world missions 
@ promote your church program 
@ teach valuable lessons in Christian living 








Rental: 


Produced by your church and pny 


30 member-denominations co- 
operating through The Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. 
Send for our complete catalog 
of films and the name of your 
neqrest film library. 

Write to Dept. L 
BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


WITH 
BFC FILMS. 








ctmeucan Seating 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel. . . imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 


=s=a=ae=MAIL COUPON TODAY !==<«ae 
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1 AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

4 DEPT. 156, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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CURRENT 
| LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 





Physician in Charge, by Jeanne 
Carruthers. One-act drama, in 
which the head of a mission hos- 
pital in India exemplifies Chris- 
tianity to a labor leader. One 
woman, six men, and seven extras 
are needed for the cast. 50c. 
That Heaven of Freedom, by Doro- 
thy Clarke Wilson. One-act play, 
set in a Christian girls’ school in 
northern India, reveals what the 
new India means to the students. 
50c. 

How to Organize Your Church for 

Evangelism. Evangelism will be 

spasmodic and erratic unless it 

is regularly provided for in the 
organization and program of the 
church. This booklet tells how to 
set up a successful program. For 
pastors, evangelism - committee 
chairmen, and other church lead- 
ers. Free. 

Year Book of Prayer for Missions 
1955. Listing of all mission sta- 
tions and workers at home and 
abroad for daily intercession. In- 
cludes up-to-date reference ma- 
terial on fields; maps; and twenty- 
four worship services. 35c. 

The Story of Ed and Med, by 
Janette T, Harrington. National 
Missions schools and hospitals are 
presented through conversation. 
Illustrated with cartoons and 
photos. 20c. 

Nine Questions About Entering the 
Ministry. During the Christmas 
holidays many of our churches 
give recognition to students who 
are preparing for church voca- 
tions. This leaflet offers some 
guidance for those who are plan- 
ning to become ministers. Free. 

Church Vocations for Women. 
This leaflet is prepared by the 
Board of Christian Education in 
cooperation with the Mission 
Boards to present the various 
church vocations for women. It 
describes twelve types of work, 
together with the qualifications 
and training required. Free. 

Carry Bill. A “twenty-dollar bill” 
for young people to keep in their 
wallets as a stewardship re- 
minder, Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calit. 














LIVING ABOVE OUR NAMES 


Part | 


By Kenneth J. Foreman 


Reprinted by permission from The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 





“Let us serve God with thankfulness 
in the ways which please him, but al- 
ways with reverence and holy fear” (He- 
brews 12:28, J. B. Phillips translation). 


It could have happened, of course, 
only in a Roman Catholic community in 
America, But there it was, in good, black 
headlines on the sports page: “Our Lady 
Nips Saint Anthony.” 

On looking into the story, one finds 
that Our Lady did not actually “nip” the 
saint, she only “slipped past” him. After 
all, how would you say it if you had to 
write the headline? Here was a team of 
some kind from the Church of Our Lady, 
playing a team from the Church of Saint 
Anthony. You can’t put all that into a 
one-column headline. You can't say, 
“Our Lady Beats Saint Anthony,” still 
less “Noses Him Out,” though the score 
was something like 4-3. Perhaps nips is 
as good as you could make it. 

All of which raises some thoughts 
about ecclesiastical nuncupation, or in 
other words, about what to name 
churches. 

If the Roman Catholics err at one end 
of the spectrum, Presbyterians and other 
Protestants err at the opposite end, The 
standard Roman procedure is to name 
the church after a saint, or an angel 
or one of the various names of Mary. 
This would be all very well in Europe, 
where the custom originated; but in 
America, where every organization in 
the country, from granges to breweries 
to churches, has to have sports teams, 
picnics, and other American diversions, 
activities, and enjoyments, the results are 
sometimes several degrees less than 
reverent. 

Our Lady nipping Saint Anthony is 
not much more astonishing than the 
“Third Order of Saint Francis Chicken 
and Barbecue Supper” (which would 
astonish that saint a trifle), or the “Holy 
Family Festival (Twenty-two Chevro- 
lets Given Away),” or the “Holy Trinity 
Card Party,” or the “Carnival of Our 
Mother of Sorrows.” 

The lofty names of the churches, com- 
bined with the less-than-lofty enterprises 
thereof, make an impression which Prot- 
estants cannot help finding either funny 
or shocking, according to their tempera- 
ment. 

But it is hardly for Protestants to 
throw any stones. In our eagerness to 
escape such things we go to the other 
extreme. We honor few saints in the 
naming of our churches. We wish it 
rather to be known that we can count. 


What town with more than one church 
of the same denomination has not a 
First, Second, Third... and even down 
to Tenth Church? Sometimes we me- 
morialize a dead plutocrat by worshiping 
even a hundred years afterward in his 
John X. Doe Memorial—some expensive 
architectural monstrosity which now 
gives the creeps to every beholder, 
colds to the worshipers, and bankruptcy 
to the furnace budget. Sometimes we 
name our churches for the streets on 
which they front, even keeping the name 
when the church has moved. 

One denomination has in the same 
city a Broadway Church (nowhere near 
Broadway—miles out in a more exclusive 
suburb), a West Broadway, and to make 
it most explicit, a Twenty-third and 
Broadway Church. Any time now, in 
these politics-conscious states, one may 
expect to see a church called the Fif- 
teenth Precinct Presbyterian, 

Seriously now, naming a church is 
no easv job. If few churches can live 
up to the solemn and lofty names of the 
Roman communion, few indeed can be 
so trivial as the religiously meaningless 
names of so many Protestant congre- 
gations. 

The present writer has no answer to 
the problem. All the good names which 
any Christian would think of first have 
almost, as it were, been copyrighted by 
segments of Christendom. Shall we call 
ours just: the Christian Church, or the 
Church of Christ or of the Brethren? 
Or shall we call it what we hope it is, 
Evangelical and Reformed? Can't do 
that, you know. If we were known as 


Christians, Brethren, Evangelical and/or 


Reformed, who would guess we were 
Presbyterians? 

Here and there a bold congregation 
has already ventured to name itself after 
a Bible saint—St. Andrew, St. Stephen, 
St. Paul, (Was there ever a St. Peter's 
Presbyterian?) One congregation names 
itself St. Giles, perhaps not for the saint 
but for the famous cathedral. Another 
cathedral has many echoes—Westmin- 
ster, of course. It would not hurt us to 
name a church for some rare or desirable 
virtue. We have the precedent of the 
Grace and Hope churches; could we per- 
haps have the Church of Patience, or of 
the Heavenly Vision? Would it be too 
eccentric to name a church for Gracious 
Memories or the Forward Look? Might 
we name a Church of the Upward Way, 
or of World Horizons, or (borrowing a 
phrase from Moffatt’s Philippians 3:20) 
could we name it hopefully The Colony 
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of Heaven? Or we might even dare to 
name one after our Lord. Should there 
not be more than a few named the 
Church of the Redeemer and the Church 
of the Master? Is there any reason why 
Protestants cannot have a Church of 
Christ the King? It might be that pass- 
ers-by who would not linger before the 
Fifth Street Church might be induced to 
enter the Church of the Doorway of God. 

Perhaps after all, in America, we have 
a perennial dilemma: either a church 
whose name will not sound grotesque on 
the sports page, or a church whose very 
name will strike deep chords of memory 
and faith. 





FOR GIFTS 
THAT GROW 


(Continued from page 14) 


can take a gift where the income is paid 
to an individual, but the Church must 
have a substantial interest in the prin- 
cipal. Or we can receive one where the 
income is paid to the Church or one of 
its agencies, but where after a period of 
years the principal goes to some other 
purpose, But those are the unusual cases. 
In most instances the gift is made out- 
right to the Church so that both income 
and principal belong to the Church. 


Question: How large a fund does the 
Foundation now have? 


Answer: The market value of the Com- 
bined Trust Fund is about $2,800,000. 
It is large enough to allow the Foun- 
dation to spread its investments over 
many different kinds of stocks and 
bonds—in dozens of different companies, 
different kinds of business. It’s like hav- 
ing your eggs in many baskets. 


Question: And each individual fund has 
a share of all that? 


Answer: Yes—an undivided share. An 
individual fund of $2,800 would have 
approximately a one one-thousandth in- 
terest in the whole fund. Its income 
would be on the same basis—about one 
one-thousandth of the net income. And 
that would go to whatever Church pur- 
pose the donor designated, or to the 
whole Church, if his gift is unrestricted. 


Question: Do the individual funds lose 
their identity when they are invested in 
the Combined Trust Fund? 


Answer: No, each fund is named for the 
donor or for someone he or she wants to 
memorialize. Each one is assigned a 
definite share in the Combined Trust 
Fund, according to its value in compari- 
son with the whole. And each one is 
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listed separately in the Foundation’s an- 
nual reports which show the name of the 
fund, the amount of the gift or bequest, 
and the purposes to which its earnings 
go each year. 


Question: Does a man or woman have 
to give money to the Foundation, or 
will it accept other kinds of property? 


Answer: Very often the gift or bequest 
will be securities, or perhaps real estate. 
These are generally converted into cash 
and the proceeds used to purchase se- 
curities of the type recommended by the 
Finance Committee for the Combined 
Trust Fund. The net result is the same 
in any case: The fund created becomes 
an undivided part of the whole fund. 
And the whole fund has a stability and 
diversification that the smaller fund 
could not, if it were invested separately. 


Question: Stability and diversification 
are probably important to financial peo- 
ple, but what do they mean to the man 
or woman who gives money to the Foun- 
dation or leaves property to it? 


Answer: They mean that the donor can 
be sure his funds are conservatively in- 
vested on a very broad base, that in- 
come will be earned on them regularly, 
and that income will continue to go in 
perpetuity to the Church purposes he 
desires. 


Question: Can you cite an example? 


Answer: The Boudinot Funds. Elias 
Boudinot left about $15,000 to the 
Church when he died in 1821. To date 
more than $80,000 in income has been 
earned on his bequest and has been used 
for ministers’ libraries and for mission 
work, as he directed. His gift has paid 
itself out more than five times and is 
actually worth more now than when he 
gave it. We expect it to go on paying 
itself out many more times. 


Question: Would a gift made to the 
Foundation today do the same thing? 


Answer: Yes. Depending on the rate of 
return that can be earned with safety, 
it can go on through the centuries in the 
same way, helping with the work of the 
Church and perpetuating the memory 
of the individual. 


Question: Since the encouraging of gifts 
to the Church is a prime responsibility 
of the Foundation, is this just one more 
agency brought in on top of those al- 
ready in operation for the same purpose? 


Answer: No. First of all, there are no 
other agencies which have the same 
functions, For example, the Foundation 
is the only agency that can receive gifts 


for the Church as a whole. And it is 
not a new agency. It is successor to the 
Trustees of the General Assembly, a 
body that has been in operation since 
1799. The Foundation is carrying on 
the work that has been done for 155 
years, 


Question: Then these services for the 
individual have been there for many 
years, but they aren’t generally known? 


Answer: That’s right. And one of the 
Foundation’s major jobs now is to make 
them known so that members and 
friends of the Church can take ad- 
vantage of them. There is one service, 
however, that is new. That is manage- 
ment of endowment funds for the local 
churches or for other Church agencies. 


Question: How does that work? 


Answer: The local church turns its en- 
dowments over to the Foundation under 
a trust agreement. Its investments be- 
come part of the Combined Trust Fund. 
It gets a proportionate share of the 
fund’s earnings and it gets them regu- 
larly. But it can withdraw its funds 
from the Combined Trust Fund when 
it chooses. 


Question: What are the advantages to 
the church over managing its own funds? 


Answer: It may get more income from 
its endowments and it certainly gets 
a greater diversification of investments. 
And it avoids the constant problem of 
managing investments, reinvesting in 
different securities as conditions change, 
keeping track of bond maturities, and 
so on. 


Question: Does the Foundation charge 
the church for this service? 


Answer: No. The church simply bears 
its proportionate share of the adminis- 
tration expenses of the Combined Trust 
Fund—which last year were only one 
quarter of one per cent of the total in- 
vestment. 


Question: Then all the Foundation’s 
services, whether for the individual or 
for the churches, revolve around its in- 
vestments? 


Answer: Yes. Through investment, the 
individual’s gift or bequest produces in- 
come for the agency or purpose he 
chooses. The local church’s use of the 
investment service produces income for 
its own use. The main point is that by 
careful, conservative investments, gifts 
to the Church for any or all purposes 
can be made to produce income in per- 
petuity, And that is the kind of income 
that is most valuable to the Church. 
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Who Cares About A 
War-Blind Orphan? 


es 
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He was just 4 years old when war in 
Korea left him blind and alone in a 


dark, shattered world. WHO CARES? 


Christians care 
Taken to the Taegu School for the 
Blind and Deaf, he was looked after, 
loved, taught to take care of himself, 
given the Eternal Light of Jesus | 
Christ who made the blind to see. 


in Korea! 


Christians care in America! 
The JOHN MILTON SOCIETY, 
agency of the Protestant Churches in 
world-wide service to the blind, sent 
help to this school in Korea, as it does 
to Christian Schools and homes for 
the blind in 19 countries, 

Yes, Christians care! They re- 
member that Christ said helping one 
of these little ones is truly helping 


Him. 





Christians care ai home, too. 
Through the JOHN MILTON SO- 
CIETY they bring the light of Christ 
to blind people of all ages . . . with 
free Christian literature (including 
books, magazines and Sunday School 
lessons) in braille and on long- 


playing records. 





This W orld-W ide Service to the blind 
is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Send coupon below with your 


gift. 
ee 
| : , , | 
John Milton Society for the Blind | 
| 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. | 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $ 
| to be used in your World Missions to the Blind | 
| Nome ] 
| Address | 
| oe 
I ! 
a 
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ASIA AND AFRICA 
ASK QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


But all these are spiritual conditions 
belonging ultimately to the province of 
God. 

He hath showed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the 

imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from 

their seats, 
| And exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good 
things: 
And the rich He hath sent empty 
away. 
Christians will, if any people can, 
| bring about precisely those conditions of 
| trust and objective justice which will en- 
able the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
| put up with scientific and technological 
' inequality without fear. 

But since the children of men, it 
|seems, are not going to be remade to- 
|morrow, despite the presence of the 
| Church in their midst, neither the West 
is going to reveal to the East its scien- 
| tific secrets without a price, nor is the 
| East going to acquiesce in a position of 

permanent scientific inferiority vis a vis 
the West, And this situation is simply 
' big with tensions and problems for the 


, future. 
| 





The joy of finding the truth 


The importance of liberal education, 
{of the cultivation of intellectual virtue 
for its own sake, for Asia and Africa, is 
not sufficiently appreciated by Chris- 
tians. The immediate challenges of poli- 
tics, of economics, of social relations, of 
the cultural patterns, of the scientific 
| needs, have arrested the attention more. 
| But there are tremendous intellectual 
values, both in the local traditions of 
Asia and Africa and in the authentic 
| traditions of the West, which can and 
should be revived and cultivated, and 
which can have a great bearing upon 
the future. If we really love our neigh- 
bors and brethren in Asia and Africa as 
| ourselves, and if the joy of the intellec- 
| tual vision of the truth is among the 
| greatest of God's gifts to men, we must 
help them and also be helped by them 
| to attain that jov. 

The revival of Avicenna and Averroes 
alone in the Middle East will produce 
jan intellectual revolution in one genera- 
tion. The responsible publication of the 
world’s greatest classics in the major 
| local vernaculars will preduce an intel- 
| lectual revolution in less than two gen- 
| erations. A concentrated and sustained 
| attack upon the problems of language so 
as to close the gap between the language 
of higher thought and the language of 
daily life will produce in time a consider- 


| 
able economy in the wasteful spiritual 


agony which creative thinkers in the 
East usually undergo. Thousands of 
Asian and African students come every 
year to Western centers of learning 
where they are practically never re- 
quired to go through and participate in 
the great banquet of being which is lib- 
eral education, They go back proficient 
in this or that technique, but with hardly 
any knowledge of the deepest things the 
Western world really has to offer, and 
with even less critical appreciation of the 
deepest values of their own culture. 
Then consider the lonesomeness of cre- 
ative thinkers in the East. They receive 
very little if any encouragement, very 
little trust, practically no love and un- 
derstanding at all. They hardly know 
each other. They thus live without stim- 
ulation, without fellowship, without com- 
munion. No wonder they rebel to the 
high heavens in their lonesomeness. 
The mind of Asia and Africa demands 
original and independent attention. The 
aim should not be to propagandize this 
mind or to win it to a particular cause, 
whether political or religious. If the in- 
tention is to indoctrinate it with a view 
to using it, even if for the best of causes, 
it will rebel. In any event, such intention 
is not the way of the Christian. The aim 
should be to cultivate the highest intel- 
lectual virtue, in freedom and in equal- 
ity. Only thus do we treat others in all 
humility as ends in themselves and 
therefore as our peers. History, litera- 
ture, philosophy, theoretical excellence, 
the refinement of sensibility, creative art, 
the issues of life and death, the art of 
debate and discussion, the appreciation 
of quality and excellence and being, the 
whole range of the humanities wherein 
the mind can enjoy, in freedom, the 
wonderful -ecstasy of vision, wherein 
man becomes himself and_ therefore 
tragically understands his essential limi- 
tations—is there any doubt that the way 
of peace and truth is to cultivate these 
things in and for Asia and Africa? This 
natural order of the mind can cut across 
all cultural and religious differences, for 
surely if man is created in the image and 
likeness of God and if all nations have 
come forth out of one blood, then there 
must exist a fundamental unity of hu- 
man nature, including the mind of man, 
no matter how concealed and potential 
this unity might be and despite mans 
sin and rebellion. The possibilities of 
liberal education and of humane culture 
strike me as not having been touched, so 
far as Asia and Africa are concerned. 


Need for “living message” 

Western secular leadership has failed 
the world intellectually and spiritually. 
It is too encumbered with “problems” 
and with the consideration of means. If 
it be said that it is not its office to lead 
in these realms, then I answer: Let those 
whose office this is come forward and 
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speak. Let them articulate the long- 
awaited message and carry it in mighty 
works beyond the confines of their study. 
For it is a fact that for the most part 
only spiritless secularism reaches the 
world. 

In their demand for a message, a liv- 
ing message dealing with the final things, 
Asia and Africa pose their greatest chal- 
lenge. This is the test at once of our 
faith, of our hope, and of our charity. 
For if we really believe, if we really 
hope, and if we really love, then God's 
will will be done on earth. The shriveling 
up of the genuine universal is the great- 
est agony of this age. 

Partnership and fellowship on as deep 
a plane as possible, and where possible, 
on the deepest plane: These are the de- 
mands of Asia and Africa. 

Communism can never be opposed in 
Asia and Africa by a mere negation. The 
cultural and racial continuities between 
the Communist world and Asia and 
Africa, and the cultural and racial dis- 
continuities between Asia and Africa 
and the Christian world, these two 
things are too great and too mutually 
reinforcing for Communism to be swept 
back only by negation. At the present 
rate of spiritual impotence, with the pro- 
tective covering of the hydrogen bomb, 
it is only a matter of time before the 
whole of Asia and Africa, and maybe 
even Europe, will be engulfed by Com- 
munism. 

What is desperately needed, besides 
the highest political wisdom, is a ringing 
positive message, one of reality, of truth, 
and of hope. Communism exposes the 
inadequacy, if not indeed the bank- 
ruptcy, of the Western-imperialistic and 
the smug-Christian approach of the past. 
Something infinitely more humble, more 
profound, more positively outreaching, 
something touching the heart of men, 
touching their need for fellowship and 
understanding and love, for being in- 
cluded and being trusted, something 
providing them with real hope, hope for 
themselves and their children, hope in 
this life as well as in the next, something 
of this order is needed. This something 
is Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord. 

The missionary movement must be in- 
tensified, The Eastern Churches must be 
loved and helped. For who knows what 
tasks Christ will still ask, and may even 
now be asking, of the Orthodox Church? 
The spiritually rich must come down and 
carry the cross. And there should be 
faith in the sufficiency of the simple 
story of the gospel, without the em- 
bellishments of dialectics and philosophy, 

The two patron saints of Africa and 
Asia are clearly Augustine and Chrys- 
ostom. For it was the Bishop of Hippo 
who salvaged for the West all that he 
could salvage when Rome was going to 
Pieces, and it was the Bishop of Antioch 
and Patriarch of Constantinople who 
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Order from 
The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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For Your Christmas List 


A subscription to The Upper Room, with a page for 
each day in the year, makes a most appropriate 
Christmas gift. Just mail us your gift list of names 
and addresses, with 50 cents for each name, and 
we will send each a gift card in your name and The 
Upper Room (six bi-monthly issues) for one year. 


Use The Upper Room also as your Christmas Greet- 
ing Card, and as an enclosure with other gifts. 
We will send you 17 copies of the January-February, 
1955, issue with Christmas envelopes for $1.00. 


Handsome processed- 
leather cover cases, 
to hold The Upper 
Room, $1.00 each, 
postpaid. (Please 
print carefully name 
to be inscribed in 
gold on cover.) 


Start the New Year right 


What better New Year's resolution than “I will 
give, each day, a few minutes to devotions”! Use 
The Upper Room as your daily devotional guide. 
You will find its meditations, Scripture, prayers, and 
thoughts-for-the-day meaningful and inspiring. Use 
it to build a family altar in your home. Send it to 
your young people away from home, to unite them 
in daily worship with their loved ones. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 cents, two years 
$1.00. Airmail edition for youth and for men and 
women in the service, same price. January-Febru- 
ary issue now ready for mailing. Order TODAY. 
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DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION? 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to 
buy desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. 
_ The Advertising Department welcomes the opportunity to supply this information. — 








PXCIWRES & PRT 


of Art Treasures 
for CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from our collection 
of fine full-color reproductions of Old 
Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries. Our 
big new catalog illustrates over 500 works 
and dists more than 4700. 


$1 
Qoatretohor's 


America’s Oldest and Largest Print - a 











1208 6th Avenue, New York 36, N. 
Yept. PL 
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TELEVISION 


IN SPARE TIME AT HOME you can 
now use a wonderfully effective method to 
prepare for a good technical job—or a serv- 
ice business of your own in the fast-growing, 
big opportunity field of Television, Radio 
and Electronics. Men 17 to 45 preferred. 
Without obligation, mail postal card for full 
facts today! Simply say, “Tell me about 
Television.” DeVRY Technical Institute, 4141 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


Dept. No.. PL.114-K 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES ae) 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE | jccro%! 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry. law. medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘work plan Carlinville, ti. 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 

Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
High scholastic standards Advantageously located 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





JOHNSON C. SMITH worn Caroins 
UNIVERSITY $F figcrciitts SSiiege aaa 
graduate schooi of Theology. Founded in 1867 
Christian emphasis. Courses leading to 

S. and B. D. degrees. 4. Liston, President. 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing _major oy. James Woodin 
Laurie, P San i exas. 





Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write 
Office, College of idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 


' a . al hi oe 
HANOVER COLLEGE. ,,Presby'esis2- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant. with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercoilegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, tnd. 


J. AMESTOWN Cc OLL EGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion. 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $700. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 


ten, primary and high school), business  admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational. liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Lioyd, Box B. Maryville, Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘DUBUQUE. 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _ City of _90. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of A fa. 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE = "°y333 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F. 





Pp 
arren, Pr 





NURSING EDUCATION a 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING = Xetionnly 


Accredited 
Christian atmosphere. Integrated program of theory 
and patient care. Extra-curricular activities. Catalog 
Guidance Counselor, Presbyterian Hosp., Phila. 4, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
N fit tituti f high 
OF DESIGN icttaing, Christian ideals. Est. 
1892. Adv. Art, Fashion & Story Illus., Textile De- 
sign, Fine Arts. Vet. App. Successful Placement. 
_Write for Cat. PL. 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 


____WOMEN’S COLLEGE 














founded the liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church. In invoking these two patrons 
I suggest reading Augustine’s The City 
of God if we really want to understand 
what is happening in the world today, 
and I will quote a short passage from a 
sermon by Chrysostom in Antioch to- 
ward the close of the fourth century: 

“But if in this life also [the gospel] 
hath advantages, as indeed it hath, this 
also is more than all a matter of great 
wonder, that [the Apostles] had power 
to persuade men who had done innum- 
erable evil deeds, yea such as no one else 
had done, that they should wash them- 
selves clean of all, and they should give 
account of none of their offences. So that 
on this very account it were most of all 
meet to wonder, that they persuaded 
Barbarians to embrace such a faith as 
this, and to have good hopes concerning 
things to come; and having thrown off 
the former burden of their sins, to apply 





Presbyterians 
on the Nets 


—Eugene Carson Blake, moderator 
of Frontiers of Faith on 95 stations 
of the NBC television network. 


—Charles B. Templeton on Look 
Up and Live, carried on 33 stations 
of the CBS television network. 


—John Sutherland Bonnell on Pil- 
grimage, carried by 58 stations of 
the ABC radio network. 


NOTE: Check with your local sta- 
tion or newspaper listing for day 
and time. 








Puts emphasis on 
WESTERN COLLEGE £':,cmPhasis op 
FOR WOMEN $2) ,sncintan aloe" ith 
students, faculty from many lands, on learning to 
live in today’s world, A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 
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REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE FIRST 10 MONTHS OF 1954 


GROSS INCOME $217,498.00 
... UP 9.3% OVER 1953 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers 
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EQUALS $150 ELECTRIC SEWER 


New Full size. First qual- 
SINGER | ity "1954. ‘latest improved Bey $4995 
NEEDLE model, Comes — ._— ON 
————] eroid portable cas Fr 
110 or 220] parts and service pry Fd years. 
Volt Mo Thousands of thrilled users. nd $10 
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year to pay. 30 day free trial. Money 
back if not delighted Limited sup- 
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ply. Order now. HOME SEWING 

MACHINE CO., Dept. 613 : In Deluxe Console 
Howard St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. Floor Cabinet 
Or write for free literature. $69.95 

















themselves with the greatest zeal for 
the time to come to those toils which 
virtue requires, and not to gape after 
any object of sense, but rising to a height 
above all bodily things, to receive gifts 
purely spiritual: yea, that the Persian, 
the Sarmatian, the Moor, and the In- 
dian should be acquainted with the 
purification of the soul, and the power 
of God, and His unspeakable mercy to 
men, and the severe discipline of faith, 
and the visitation of the Holy Spirit, and 
the resurrection of bodies, and the doc- 
trines of life eternal. For in all these 
things, and in whatever is more than 
these, the fishermen, initiating by Bap- 
tism divers races of Barbarians, per- 
suaded them to live on high principles. 

“Of all these things then, having ob- 
served them accurately, let us speak unto 
the Gentiles, and again, let us shew them 
the evidence of our lives: that by both 
means we ourselves may be sav ed, and 
they drawn over by our means unto the 
glory of God. For unto Him be the glory 
forever, Amen.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


TIME FOR LUNCH 


By Eda and Richard Crist 


“Oh, my land.” Mrs. Trimpey took 
off her apron and ran for the hallway. 

“Why, Mother, what’s wrong?” asked 
Nancy, looking up from her book. “Did 
something terrible happen?” 

“The church rummage sale.” Mrs. 
Trimpey straightened her hair and 
reached for her hat. “I nearly forgot I 
was to take Mrs. Allen’s place while she 
went for lunch, and now it’s our lunch- 
time. Dad will come very soon, and I 
won't be here to... .” 

“T'll get it,” Nancy said eagerly. “I've 
always wanted to get a whole meal 
without your help. I know I could do 
:." 

“Eat,” said little Bobby, playing 
trucks-and-cars on the floor. “Yum- 
yum.” 

Mrs. Trimpey slipped into her coat. 
“That would be very nice, Nancy, if you 
would fix a lunch. Eggs on toast, soup, 
and sandwiches.” 

“Couldn't I have something more 
special?” Nancy asked. “Like apple 
popovers, or Spanish rice, or... .” 

“There won't be time. Dad will have 
to get back to his office. Even with the 
eggs, soup, and sandwiches you'll have 
to budget your time. First, put the soup 
and water for the eggs on the stove. 
Then set the table, put out the cookies 
and salad, start the sandwiches, drop 
in the eggs, put the bread in the toaster 
—I'd better write it all down.” 

“You won't need to,” Nancy pro- 
tested. “I know how.” 

“There’s only one way to go about 
it so that all will be finished at once.” 
Mrs. Trimpey quickly wrote down the 
order of the steps to be taken, “There,” 
she said, “it’s like making arrangements 
for a party—everything must be ready 
when the first guest arrives. Now, I must 
hurry. Keep an eye on Bobby, and good 
luck.” 

“Bye, Mother, Don’t worry.” 

When her mother had gone, Nancy 
turned on the kitchen radio. She waited 
for a singing commercial to end; but 
when the announcer began talking 
about razor blades, she tuned to another 
station. It was a quiz program, and she 
left it on. Then she got two pots from 
the cupboard, filled one with water, 
and put soup into the other. She placed 
them on the stove and lit the burners. 

“Nancy pretending Mama?” Bobby 
had come into the kitchen. He sat on his 
chair at the table, and smiled at her. 

“Yes, Bobby. I’m cooking lunch, so 
don’t you bother me.” 

“Bobby draw a picture.” 

“All right. Now, let’s see . . . I'd better 
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get out some bread for the toaster—all 
set to put in at just the right time.” 
“That's wonderful,” laughed the an- 


nouncer’s voice on the radio. “Mrs. 
Harper, you have just won a twelve- 
dollar Super-Daisy automatic pancake 
turner. Now will you try for the thirteen- 
dollar carton of Bub, the soap with the 
pressure-proof bubbles?” Mrs. Harper 
laughed and said she would try. “The 
question,” said the announcer, “is: What 
ocean do you cross to get to England?” 
“Let me think—” said Mrs. Harper. 

“I know,” Nancy said to Bobby. “It’s 
the Atlantic Ocean. Now what comes 
next on Mother’s list of things to do?” 

Bobby was starting to draw a picture 
on the list. She could have rescued it 
from him, but she didn’t bother. “That’s 
all right, Bobby,” she said. “I don’t need 
it. Eggs and soup and sandwiches are 
easy to fix.” 

She began making sandwiches. She 
finished one, then looked at the egg 
water. It hadn’t even started to boil. 
There was plenty of time. She made a 
second sandwich—while Mrs. Harper on 
the radio guessed the right answer and 
went on to another question. 

“Stove go spsh,” Bobby said. Now the 
water was boiling. Nancy put in the 
eggs. She set the clock for four minutes, 
then made sandwich number three. 





At that moment, Carl burst into the 
kitchen from the backyard. “Hi, sis, I'm 
hungry. Hey, are you getting lunch?” 

“Yes, | am. Now you go in the other 
room and stay out of my way.” 

“Your soup’s boiling over,” Carl said. 

“Well, turn it off.” 

“Can't. I have to go in the other room 
and stay out of your way. So long.” 

“Oh, you.” Nancy rushed to the 
stove and turned off the burner. 


Two minutes more, and the eggs 
would be done. “Oh, dear,” Nancy 
thought, “the table’s not set, the toast 
isn’t started, the cookies and salad aren’t 
out.” She put two slices of bread in the 
toaster; then she set place mats, silver, 
and plates on the table. She got onto a 
chair to reach the cookies—Click went 
the toaster. 

“Toast go bang,” said Bobby. 

Nancy got the cookies and put two 
more slices of bread in the toaster. 

Ting-a-ling rang the clock. 

“Stove go ding-dong!” Bobby said. 

Nancy took out the eggs, then got 
bowls for the soup. 

Click went the toaster. 

“Toast go bang again,” said Bobby. 
“Bang. Bang.” 

As Nancy put in two more slices, her 
father came. 

“Well,” he said, “look who’s getting 
the lunch. I'll bet it will be a banquet.” 

“Hi, Dad. Mother’s at the church, and 
I—I hope this will be ready soon.” 

“Need any help?” 

“No, thanks, I'll manage.” Her father 
joined Carl in the living room, and she 
hurried to pour the soup. She spilled 
some on the stove. While she was wiping 
it up, the toaster clicked. 

“Toast go bang, bang,” Bobby said. 

“Yes, I heard it. More slices. Now, 
the butter—and oh, I forgot the salad— 
and the coffee for Dad, and the milk 
for us. And the—eggs will be cold.” 

An alarm clock rang on the radio. 
The announcer laughed, “Too bad, Mrs. 
Harper. You didn’t answer the jackpot 
question in time, so you can’t have that 
delightful trip to Greenland, Better luck 
OO ccc 

Nancy snapped off the radio, An egg 
rolled into the sink. 

“Oh, help,” she called. “Dad. Carl. 
I can't get all this done in time.” Father 
and Carl came running. “What can't 
you get done?” Father asked. 

“This—this jackpot.” She waved her 
arm despairingly at the various parts of 
the meal in plates and bowls all over 
the kitchen. “I—I should have followed 
Mother’s directions. Everything would 
have been ready when you came.” 

Father grinned. “Glad to assist,” he 
said, picking up the butter knife. 

Click went the toaster. 

“Bang, bang,” Bobby said. “Toast go 
bingety-bingety-bang!” 
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